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Company Executives, Counsel and 
Commissioners in Session 
Here This Week 


THIS YEAR MAKES HISTORY 











A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
142 years of successful business operation. 
World-wide interests. Absolute security. 


Over $13,500,000,000 Written; 
Chairman Walton L. Crocker 
Discusses Its Meaning 








The Hotel Astor lobby could not hold 
any more people than were crowded 
in this week. 

The Insurance Who's Who was up 
there. The commissioners were in ses- 
sion, with their various committees, 
each of them drawing from a different 
stratum of insurance. The producers 
de luxe were on hand, consisting either 
of members of the Insurance Federation 
or the fire agents’ national association 
or the casualty agents’ national associa- 
tion. The life insurance presidents were 
among those present and so were their 
counsel, although the latter were meet- 
ing in another place. Other bright 
lights, attracted by the foregoing lights, 
such as Henry F. Tyrrell, of the North- 
western Mutual; James Victor Barry of 
the Metropolitan Life, and Major Tuck 
of the Equitable Society, were sparkling 
in the center of groups. Many of the 
leading newspaper men from “the sticks” 
—loud howls at that designation from 
Messrs. C. I. Hitchcock and C. M. Cart- 
wright—watched the proceedings. 

And an educational time was had by 
all. 


Button Starts Ball Rolling 


The show opened with a meeting of 
the fire committee of the commissioners, 
with Col. Joe Button in the chair. He is 
the suave, auburn tinted commissioner 


from Virginia, and was the first man on 
the job. Bruce T. Bullion of Arkansas, 
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New Line of Policies 


A complete line of Participating 
added to the up-to-date Non-Par con‘ 
by the International Life. 


Rich Territory Available for 
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Fastest Growing Company in the Mississippi Valley 
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This week brought together in New 
York that annual gathering of life insur- 
ance executives, counsel and insurance 


commissioners, that has come to be 
looked upon as one of the insurance 
events of the year. The Insurance Com- 
missioners Convention and its various 
committees have been meeting all week 
considering matters of importance to all 


branches of the business; the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel met and dis- 
cussed the outstanding legal questions 
affecting life insurance and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents is now 
in session at the Hotel Astor for its 
eighteenth annual meeting where most 
of the leading life insurance executives 
of the country are in attendance. 

The life insurance business of the past 
year, establishing the greatest record in 
life insurance history, was reviewed be- 
fore the Presidents’ Association by Wal- 
ton L. Crocker, president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, as chairman of 
the meeting in his opening address. He 
estimated that the life insurance already 
written this year and to be placed up 
to the end of the month would reach 
the unprecedented total of $13,500,000,000, 
or 8% greater than last year. Probably 
ten million American homes are pro- 
tected by life insurance. That there was 
still a work to do for legal reserve life 
insurance companies was __ indicated, 
Chairman Crocker said, from the esti- 
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who will be the next president of the We Arm the Ambitious! 


commissioners, soon joining him. A third eS 
early arrival was J. C. Luning of Florida, 
Our monthly SALES LETTER has a yearly total of 144 rich pages. 


eo present head of the commissioners, 
who even before the committee got into ‘ as ‘ i , ‘ 
action, was broadcasting a saisetion Supplies a commission-creating educational course—stories of delivered 
that a couple of commissioners’ meet- cases, descriptions of approaches and closings, answers to objections, capacity, there would be between four 
ings be merged into one grand powwow prospect methods, inheritance tax arguments and illustrations, monthly and five hundred billions of life insurance 
sa be adds d by Willi income sales talks, business insurance presentations, sales by women to in force. 
Seat” otkee ie aimee ‘dean HS women, farmer solicitation, young men solicitation, and the like—all in the 
Howard P. Dunham, commissioner of language of the actors in the experiences related. 
Connecticut who had joined the group. 
The question seemed to have some dyna- 
mite in it which Mr. Luning quickly 
detected because he answered sharply: 
“I do not know sir, but in my opinion 
Mr. Bryan is a great man—a very great 
man, sir—one of the noblest characters 
in our commonwealth.” 
Col. Dunham subsided, but did not 


(Continued on page 35) 


mate that the average amount of life in- 
surance carried was only $1,200 per per- 
son insured and that if every person in- 
sured his life value only to the extent 
of one-half of his capitalized earning 


Chairman Crocker Reviews Year 


In his address Chairman Crocker said: 
When we say that the institution of 
legal-reserve life insurance in, North 
America today is made up of fifty-five 
million people—insured for a total of 
sixty-four billion dollars, which is the 
value these people have placed upon 
themselves, in three hundred companies 
(Continued on page 9) 


Increasing efficiency, through constant study, leads to the maximum of 
profitable service. We arm the ambitious! 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 
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The Responsibility of the Company 
to the Agent 


Tenth Paper 


We hear a great deal about the responsibility of the agent to his company, 
but little about the responsibility of the company to its agents. 


It is the province of the agent to give sound advice and skilful guidance to 
his clients; but this he cannot do unless he becomes a trained expert. And The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States contends that unless the 
company gives him this training, it will neglect one of its most important duties. 


The surgeon who lacks professional knowledge and skill does more harm than 
good, and should be suppressed. The life underwriter, in his own field of opera- 
tions, occupies precisely the same position. If he is incompetent, the responsibility 
for his inefficiency will rest chiefly on the shoulders of the company employing 
him. 


The physician deals with a great variety of diseases, and must vary his reme- 
dies accordingly. The agent deals in a great variety of policy-contracts and must 
know how to fit them to the individual needs of each client. 


The company that permits an incompetent agent to represent it in the field 
is clearly.to blame for that agent’s blunders. 


The accomplished life underwriter makes an accurate diagnosis of each client’s 
needs, 1s thorough in his work, and explains each policy in such a way that the 
chient will recognize his need for it and will value it accordingly. 

The present waste in life insurance is one of the chief evils of the business. 
Those who abandon their insurance not only lose money and protection themselves, 
but do great injury to those who maintain their insurance. 


It is the duty of the company to do everything in its power to reduce its lapse 
rate, for whatever 1s accomplished in this direction will benefit the company as a 
whole, every individual policyholder, and all its agents. And the best way to 
reduce the lapse rate 1s to send into the field only those men and women who are 
able and willing to render efficient and disinterested service to the public; those 
who will not half sell the policies they deliver, or place misfit insurance, or fail to 
show how each well selected policy provides accurately for the specific needs of the 
purchaser. 


Prevention is better than cure, and if the companies will do their full duty 
by their agents the heavy lapsing of policies that now prevails will be checked. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Businessman and the Abstractor 


How to Tell the Twister from the Genuine Insurance Advisor; 


The office buildings, factories and 
homes of New York are being visited 
by an army of men who call themselves 
“nolicy analyists,” “policy abstractors,” 
“estate specialists” and various other 
ititles who are trying their best to per- 
suade the insured to permit them to ex- 
famine their policies with the hope of 
making suggestions relative to changing 
‘the existing contracts to some other 
form of cover. 

Whether the calling upon a policy- 
holder by-an insurance agent with this 
thought in mind is unethical is not the 
object of this article. The general agents 
of the city are by no means agreed about 
it. There are occasions where policies 
should be changed, it is generally ad- 
mitted. A man may have taken out the 
wrong form of insurance; his family re- 
lations may have changed; his needs not 
met by the coverage he is carrying. 

That there have been tremendous and 
inexcusable abuses which have crept into 
policy substitution soliciting there is no 
doubt and the Good Practice Committee 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York has its eye on several of the 
most notorious of the substituters and 
policy examiners. 

The particular aim of this article is to 
have the viewpoint of general agents of 
the city on one angle of this situation. 
Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER has asked 
the following question of a number of 

eneral agents in the city: 

ear Sirs: 

What should be the attitude of a busi- 
ness man when a salesman he never saw 
before, but with a fine personality and very 
good at figures, comes in and gives a con- 
vincing argument that he should turn over 
his policies for inspection with the idea of 


changing them to some other forms of 
insurance? 


Some of the answers follow: 





L. A. Cerf, Mutual 
Benefit 











I am not in favor of any proposition 
that contemplates the changing of a man’s 
policies into any other company than the 
original insurer. I believe that these so- 
called “abstractors” and “adjusters” have 
done an incalculable injury to the public 
and should be driven from the insurance 
business. They are parasites and as far 
as I know, without exception, their meth- 
ods are illusory and conceived in iniquity. 

On the other hand, there is a legitimate 
place in the insurance world for the man 
who writes programs and who, in all sin- 
cerity, solicits the examination of exist- 
ing policies. By studying them carefully 
and arranging them to conform with an 
ideal life insurance program, which in- 
volves the definite and recognized needs 
of the insured, the capable agent really 
serves the insured’s best interests. 

While I recognize that, even in work 
such as this, there is opportunity for de- 
ceit and, in some instances, actual fraud, 
I maintain that if the insurance agent does 
not attempt to twist any of the business 
to his own company 6r to change the form 
of existing policies by transferring them 
into other companies, there should be no 
room for legitimate criticism, provided 
always that the agent’s ideas of his pros- 
pect’s needs will stand the scrutiny of 
honest analysis. 


Every Surrender of Policy in Force Means Loss; 
Advice from General Agents 





W. F. Atkinson, North 
western Mutual Life 





The keynote of an agent’s work to-day 
is to be of real service to the insured; to 
analyze clearly present life insurance 
needs; to make certain that the insured 
has elected such privileges of his present 
insurance as will best serve his needs 
and that any proposal for additional poli- 
cies are for unfilled needs. A_ business 
man should be very suspicious of an agent 
who suggests that this can be done by the 
surrender or change of form of old poli- 
cies. Such an argument bears on its face 
evidence that the agent is thinking of his 
own commissions rather than the interests 
of the insured. 

It is rare that an insured can change 
his old policies (aside from the election 
of privileges) to his advantage and he 
will rarely do so when he knows all the 
facts. We have wonderful opportunities 
for growth if we can obtain the confidence 
of the public, and we can only do so when 
we adopt the fixed policy that we build on 
the solid foundations already laid instead 
of tearing out the old foundations and at- 
tempt to build an entirely new structure. 
Destructive work can only injure life insur- 
ance. Eventually it will prove of injury 
to the agent who tries it. 





Charles Jerome Edwards, 
Equitable 








Answering your query about the special- 
ists, analysts, abstractors, and also detrac- 
tors, may I say: 


Mr. Barnum is credited with the famous 
observation, “A sucker is born every 
minute.” And isn’t it amazing how many 
of them are successful in life and reach 
places of importance, and of plentitude, 
who are nevertheless suckers in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word? 

How a man of affairs, responsibility and 
prominence in his own relation, an auto- 
crat in his own business and official life 
can “fall” for the platitudes of the olea- 
ginous and wise individual who comes in 
and to whom he will turn over his life 
insurance policies without a thought, or 
let him make a record of them without 
any consideration of why his private af- 
fairs should be made the whirligig of 
some smooth, easy-money chap, is more 
than I can comprehend. 

Would a man turn over his bond for 
analysis to a stranger? Would he give 
him access to his private investment rec- 
ords. Would he give him access to his 
art collection or his library, to suggest 
what should be discarded and what should 
be replaced? “Ain’t life funny?” 

I presume much of this so-called ab- 
stracting, analyzing and twisting of busi- 
ness is the result of the training which 
unfortunately some of our managers 
thought necessary to give to new agents, 
as well as to old agents, as to the easiest 
way (the easiest way being always the 
wicked way) of obtaining new business. 

Thank heaven most of these managers 
have seen the result of such methods, and 
even to-day their companies are sometimes 
the victims of these gentry, who give no 
service (although preaching it) who prey 
on legitimate agents’ work rather than 
creating prospects themselves, and who 
defame, decry and damage the institution 
of life insurance, the great body of repu- 
table high class agents who are creating a 
belief in life insurance; who do nothing 
to aid the underwriting profession, or in- 


crease the economic values of life insur- 
ance, and whose chiefest desire is to keep 
just inside the law. And they seek out 
those managers who will connive with 
them in this disreputable practice of dis- 
turbing, misleading and mulcting old 
policyholders. 

A sidelight on this is the private secre- 
tary the confidential man, the chap who 
has the ear of the big insurer. The Busi- 
ness Practices Committee of the New 
York Association has dug up several of 
these kind of chaps, who “graft” on the 
profession, bilk their chiefs and get a 
rake-off on the twisted policies. 

There is an instance in hand now of a 
Million Dollar Insurance being twisted 
through the efforts of the confidential 
secretary. Why and how is he in on it? 





Harry Gardiner, John 
Hancock 








When a business man is approached by 
an insurance salesman whom he has never 
seen before and requested to turn over his 
policies for inspection, I believe the proper 
course for him to pursue is: First, to as- 
certain who the gentleman is and just 
why and for what purpose he recom- 
mends the change of present insurance to 
some other form. Then, if the proposal 
as presented appeals to him, he should 
write the Home Office or agency manager 
of the respective companies with whom 
he carries insurance, to ask their opinion 
as to the advisability of making such 
change. 

The American public have confidence in 
the well managed institutions of life in- 
surance, and as policyholders are entitled 
to and will receive courteous treatment 
and sound advice from them for the ask- 
ing. 

Life Insurance Service does not end 
with the delivery of a policy, but con- 
tinues through the years until after death 
or the maturity of the contract. There- 
fore, in my opinion, the insured should 
seck advice from the companies or their 
representatives, just as they would go to 
their bank for advice in financial mat- 
ters. 

The unsettling of life insurance already 
in force by so-called abstractors and 
analyzers is to be deplored. It is not good 
for our business, and it can be said for 
the life insurance fraternity in the vast 
majority of cases, the original agent 
(who did the real job when he sold the 
insurance) recommended for his client 
the form of insurance best adapted to his 
needs. 





By Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life 








It would be our opinion that the atti- 
tude of a business man when approached 
by a life insurance salesman to turn over 
his policies for inspection with the idea 
of changing them to some other form of 
insurance should be one of suspicion. 

There can be no difference of opinion. 
Any honest life insurance man—analyzer 
or abstractor—cannot advise a_ policy- 
holder to surrender a policy in any good 
company doing business in this state with- 
out making him take a loss. 

The only test that a man being ap- 
proached by one of these persons should 
apply would be to ask him the direct 
question as to whether he recommends any 
change in policy form. If the abstractor 
answers in the affirmative he should be 


thrown out. If, however, he wants to 
render a direct service in seeing that the 
beneficiary clauses are brought up to date, 
that the amount of insurance in force is 
in conjunction with new insurance, which 
might be proven necessary to fill the man’s 
needs and conditions to be properly ar- 
ranged, then it would be very fair for the 
insured approached to place his confidence 
in such a person and let him lay out a 
plan of insurance in filling his require- 
ments. 





John M. Riehle, 
Equitable 








A business man should be a good lis- 
tener and it is proper that in the first 
instance he should listen with interest to 
a salesman with a fine personality because 
they are very rare. After that, the busi- 
ness man should check up the fine per- 
sonality and his figures. The result is 
bound to be that the fine personality and 
his figures will disappear provided, of 
course, that the prospect is a business 
man. 





R. L. Jdinien State Mutual 











In answer to the request from THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER for a_ statement 
about agents who ask to examine policies 
with an idea of substituting others for 
them I hand you herewith copy of a cir- 
cular letter which I use and have found 
effective: 

My Dear Friend: 

About 1,900 years ago a wise man 
named Saint Paul wrote a number of 
books and letters, the principles of which 
have been accepted for centuries by our 
best people. 

In one of his letters he wrote: 

“Wherefore, if meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend. 1. Cor. VIII-13.” 

This great man was confronted with a 
situation where, if he did a certain thing, 
which in itself would do him no harm and 
would even contribute to his health and 
happiness, yet, if he did it, he might of- 
fend one of his brothers. 

Therefore, he refused to do it. 

We in the insurance business are facing 
a somewhat similar situation, viz: the so- 
called readjustment of “going” life in- 
surance policies. 

No doubt there are many policies, sold 
in the past by conscientious agents, that 
are somewhat out of line with existing 
conditions and probably there are times 
when under the skillful guidance and ad- 
vice of a thoroughly competent and con- 
scientious agent, certain readjustments 
might be of value. 

On the other hand, how frequently 
such action tends to disturb the confidence 
of the insured in his original agent and in 
fact, in the theory and benefit of life in- 
surance, and in addition it causes one in- 
surance brother to seriously offend an- 
other, thus creating distress and dissat- 
faction. 

If such things must be done, it should 
be done in co-operation with the original 
agent, giving him an opportunity to pro- 
tect his own good name, rather than go 
behind his back and let him find it out to 
his cost and dismay. 

Better still, let us not do it at all. 

Let us all work together to establish a 
good reputation for our business and to 
inspire confidence on the part of the in- 
suring public, rather than by destructive 
criticism. 
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Group insurance is reaching out into 
the artistic world and under its tent have 
come two of the most famous orchestras 


in America, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the Philharmonic, the latter the 
leading orchestra of New York. 
Judson is manager of both. 

A picture of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, for the performances of which 
in New York and other cities, tickets 
are at a premium—Carnegie Hall always 
being sold out in advance for these oc- 


Arthur 


casions—and the conductor of which is 


Leopold Stokowski—is reproduced on 
this page. 

In the course of the history of the or- 
chestra it has had a number of musicians 
of the highest order as guest conductors. 
Such men as Dr. Otto Neitzel, Felix 
Weingartner and Richard Strauss ap- 
peared at the conductor’s desk at the 
personal solicitation of Mr. Scheel in the 
early years. Since then many notable 
men have appeared, either conducting 
their own works in varied programs, or 
replacing the regular conductor as a 
matter of musical or business expediency. 
During the fatal illness of Mr. Scheel, in 
1907, Leandro Campanari took his place, 
and when after a bad railroad accident, 
in which the orchestra was involved in 
the spring of 1908, and as a consequence 
of which Mr. Pohlig was incapacitated, 
Wassili Leps took over the conductor’s 
chair for two weeks. The celebrated 
Richard Strauss, in addition to appear- 
ing as guest conductor at a regular 
Philadelphia pair, selected the orchestra 
as his vehicle, in order to give to the 
musical public of Philadelphia and New 
York the best perforances of his own 
works. 

The Philharmonic is also one of the 
highest regarded in the country, from 
the standpoint of the critic. 

The Travelers is carying both groups, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra having been 
written there; the Philharmonic here. 


The Schedule of Insurance 


The following is the schedule of insur- 
ance on both orchestras: 


Period of Continuous Service Amt. of 
From Date of Employment Ins. 
Leea than One year .o.cccscccccccccccvccccoce £500 
One year and less than two years... 600 
Two 4 26 = " three wae 
Three " 6 2 *” four P aa> 
Four sn ” 4 ” five ”. eck 
Five ” i Pe ” six ” see Ae 
Six » “ 4 ” seven e cs 8000 
Seven ” - sy "eight O 5be kee 
Eight ” eee ” nine of wae Ae 
Nine + ” nd ” ten mw soe EOD 
Ten i! ” ad * eleven ”  ... 1,500 
Eleven ” - = ”" twelve ”  «... 1,600 
Twelve ” es - ” thirteen ” ... 1,700 
Thirteen ” ee “ig ” fourteen” ... 1,800 
Fourteen” Pe ¢ ~ .Gtten * 1:5 2 
Fifteen ” © OE ccnasnses (maximum) 2,000 


The Permanent Total Disability Benefits 
The permanent total Disability Bene- 
fits of the contract follow: 


“If any Employee shall furnish the 
Company with due proof that while in- 


sured under this policy and before hav- 
ing attained the age of sixty, he has be- 
come wholly disabled by bodily injuries 
or disease, and will be permanently, con- 
tinuously and wholly prevented thereby 
for life from engaging in any occupation 
or employment for wage or profit, the 
Company will waive further payment of 
premium as to such Employee and pay in 
full settlement of all obligations to him 
under this policy the amount of insur- 
ance in force hereunder upon his life at 
the time of the receipt of due proofs of 
such disability, in a fixed number of in- 
stalments chosen by the Employer, the 
first instalment to be paid immediately 
upon receipt of due proofs of such dis- 
ability. Any instalments remaining un- 
paid at the death of the Employee shall 
be payable as they become due to the 
Employer as Trustee and paid or applied 
by said Trustee as set forth upon the 


first page of this Certificate. Such re- 
maining instalments may be commuted 
into one sum on the basis of interest 
at the rate of three and one-half per 
cent. per annum. 

“In addition to and independently of 
all other causes of permanent total dis- 
ability the Company will consider the 
entire and irrecoverable loss of the sight 
of both eves, or of the use of both hands, 
or of both feet, or of one hand and one 
foot, as permanent total disability within 
the meaning of this policy.” 

The Conversion Privilege 

This is the conversion privilege. 

“Any Employee of the Employer cov- 
ered under this group policy shall, in case 
of the termination of employment for 
any reason whatsoever, be entitled to 
have issued to him by the Company with- 
out further evidence of insurability, and 






















which includes: 


to Policyholders. 









Shortening 
the Selling Process 


To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, 


An Agent’s Training Course—a complete and 
original course for new and old agents. 


A Prospect Bureau—that devops genuine dol- 
lars-and-cents prospects. 


Selling Helps— Advertisin 
pect and policyholder 
and creates good will. 


Policyholders Insurance Service—Embodying the 
ideals of true service to your client. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 


Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 
success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


material to pras- 
alike, holds business 











upon application made to the Company 
within thirty-one days after such termi- 
nation and upon the payment of the 
premium applicable to the class of risks 
to which he belongs and to the form and 
amount of the policy at his then attained 
age, a policy of life insurance, in any one 
of the forms customarily issued by the 
Company, except term insurance, with 
Permanent Total Disability Benefit 
equivalent to that provided hereunder, 
in an amount equal to the amount of the 
employee’s protection under this policy 
at the time of the termination of his em- 
ployment. 

“The provisions of the policy for Per- 
manent Total Disability Benefits are 
printed upon the second page of this Cer- 
tificate and made a part hereof.” 





NAMES NEW GENERAL AGENT 





National of Vermont Appoints R. Pome- 
roy for Eastern Pennsylvania; 
H. K. Read Continues Manager 


The National Life of Vermont has ap- 
pointed Reynolds Pomeroy general agent 
for eastern Pennsylvania and the offices 
have been removed to the Packard Building, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Pomeroy is a graduate 
of Lake Forrest College and has been a 
successful life underwriter for ten years. 

H. Kendall Read, who has been with 
the company for many years in Philadel- 
phia as manager, will continue, devoting 
himself chiefly to personal service while 
Mr. Pomeroy will give his time to produc- 
tion in the territory of the agency. 





GROUP SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





Irving F. Cook Put in Charge of Service 
to Brokers in Developing 
Group Business 


The New York offices of the Aetna 
Life and its Affiliated Companies opened 
on December 8, two new service depart- 
ments of more than ordinary interest to 
the New York insurance fraternity. The 
accident and liability department has in- 
stalled a service department for handling 
group life and disability insurance. This 
new department has been placed in charge 
of Irving F. Cook, home office represent- 
ative of the life department. Mr. Cook 
will devote his attention particularly to 
aiding casualty brokers in the development 
of group insurance from their own 
clientele. This new department, under the 
sunervision of Secretary John S. Turn. 
will increase the broad service facilities 
of the Aetna group division as now main- 
tained in the company’s life department 
under its Managers, Hart & Eubank. 





EQUITABLE’S BIG GAINS 


The November business of the Equit- 
able Society far exceeded that of the 
same month last year. Vice-President 
Frank H. Davis says that the paid for 
business was $53,400,000, an increase of 2 
million over last November. 
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Half-Rate Policy Discussion 





Priddy-Hurrell Clash 
Before Commissioners 


HALF RATE POLICY DEBATE 





Company Men Defend Policies Before 
Department Heads; Priddy Criticises 
Companies For Issuing Contract 





Fireworks shot through the eighth 
floor of the Hotel Astor on Tuesday 
afternoon when at 4 o’clock at a general 
session of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners to consider the 
subject of the “Half Rate” policies, fol- 
lowing a committee meeting the after- 
noon before, Lawrence Priddy, spokes- 
man for the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York, clashed with Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president of The Prudential 
who had made a speech defending the 
contract. 

The session had opened with a brief 
talk by Colonel James L. Howard of the 
Travelers, telling why his company had 
issued the contract, “making it as nearly 
as possible a copy of the Aetna Life’s 
contract;” and K. A. Luther had de- 
fended the Aetna’s policy. 


Speakers Get Sarcastic 


Mr. Hurrell had commented rather 
sarcastically upon the action of the 
agents not only in going to the com- 
panies seeking to have the contract elim- 
inated, but also going to the commis- 
sioners’ convention. 

Mr. Priddy was emphatic and aggres- 
sive in manner, and with frequent sallies 
at Mr. Hurrell and interruptions by the 
latter, soon had the crowded room in a 
gale of merriment, eventually being 
called down by three or four commis- 
sioners who said he was not sticking to 
the subject. 

“Mr. Hurrell objects to the agents go- 
ing to the companies and making sug- 
gestions as to the kind of contracts they 
issue,” shouted Mr, Priddy. “Will he 
please tell me how the high salaried 
executives can learn anything about con- 
ditions in the selling field if not from the 
agents who are out selling every day? I 
have every respect for Mr. Hurrell’s 
legal talent, but when it comes to selling 
life insurance or anything else I can run 
rings all around him. Every progressive 
sales suggestions the companies have 
had have come from the agents. 

“How could it be otherwise when most 
of the executives have never sold any- 
thing.” 

At this point -Mr. Hurrell referred to 
the companies’ efforts to meet the “yam- 
merings” of the life underwriters. 

The word “yammerings” got Mr. 
Priddy’s goat. He referred to letters on 
the subject from President Duffield as 

“yammerings” and then declared that the 
greatest indictment of the policy was 
the circular letter sent out by the 
Travelers i in which, to quote Mr. Priddy, 

“every paragraph was an apology for 
issuing the policy.” 

During the excitement one of the 
audience asked Mr. Priddy a question 
and he immediately got into hot water 
when he asked sharply : “Am I making 
a speech or are you?” It developed that 
the interrogator was Commissioner Ken- 
drick of Iowa. Mr. Kendrick did not like 
Mr. Priddy’s question or tone and Com- 
missioner Dunham of Connecticut imme- 
diately arose and said he did not think 
the speaker was-bringing out anything 
new. Commissioner McMurray, who 
was in the chair, also told him to stick 
to the policy. Mr. Priddy came right 
back saying he would talk on any angle 
of the subject which the commissioners 
wanted him to. 

Mr. Hurrell’s Defense of Policy 

Mr. Hurrell, in his opening talk, de- 
clared that the policy was actuarially 
correct; that if it were sold under false 
representation the insurance depart- 
ments had a weapon in the law as well as 
in their own supervisory authority by 


which they could revoke an agent’s 
license; and he said he took no stock in 
the argument that the Modified Life 
policy would eventually result in an in- 
crease in lapsation. He gave rates of 
Regular Whole Life and Ten Year 
Term, and compared them with Modified 
Life rates for the first five years and the 
ultimate rate and illustrated that to take 
the assured under another cover would 
cost more money and the tendency of 
the assured, if he had business sense, 
would be to stick to the Modified Life 


Put Half-Rate Policy 
Up to Commissioners 


CLAIM IT VIOLATES SECTION 97 





Committee Headed by Lawrence Priddy 
Says New Policy Is Demoralizing 
Business 





The half-rate policy was thoroughly 
aired at the Insurance Commissioners 





contract. The rates he quoted follow: meeting at the Hotel Astor on Monday, 
Modified Life 
RATES PER $1,000 Policy 
Age Regular 10 Year First Ultimate Reg. W. L. 
Ww. L. Term 5 Years Rate Att’nd Age 
30 20.80 10.39 11.20 22.40 24.09 
35 24.09 11.33 13.05 26.10 28.44 
40 28.44 12.91 15.56 31.12 34.30 





Mr. Hurrell maintained that the policy 
meets a definite need; declared there 
was nothing “disreputable” about it; and 
pointed out that the contract clearly 
stated its mission and its cost in such a 
way that it could not be misrepresented 
any more than can any contract be mis- 
represented. “Ot course, there is a cer- 
tain amount of misrepresentation in con- 


when a special committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York, 
headed by Lawrence Priddy, appeared 
before the commissioners’ committee on 
rates and lodged a protest against the 
use of the policy on several grounds. 
‘The life insurance men contended that 
this policy violates Section 97 as issued 
sis the AZtna Life and that its use 





Comaieinani s Half Rate Policy eee 


The insurance commissioners on Wednesday morning adopted a report on the 


Hali Premium policy controversy. 
tion in the sale of the policy. 


They simply took a stand against misrepresenta- 
The report follows: 


At a meeting of the comniuttee on rates ot the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York, a hearing was given such representatives and later a hearing 
was given to representatives of three of the lite insurance companies with regard 
to certain life insurance policy forms concerning which it was stated that there 


had been misrepresentation. 


Unfortunately, the companies used a descriptive title of this policy as ordinary 
or whole life, which, in our opinion made it an easy medium of misrepresentation. 
This has been changed and the companies have expressed a willingness to 


describe it as a “ 
years.” 


modified life policy with change of premium at the end of five 


Also, the policy of most of the companies did not have on its filing page both 
the annual premium for five years and the subsequent premium stated, giving only 


the premium of the first five years. 
be corrected. 


This we think was objectionable and should 


It is stated that the policy is actuarially sound and to persons desiring cheaper 
temporary insurance who expect to be able to pay a correspondingly higher 
premium after the temporary period, this policy may fill a need similar to that of 
the convertible term and the automatic convertible term policies. 

We think companies should be careful to impress upon their agents and the 
public the fact that this is not a half rate policy, but a full rate policy in which 


the policy-holder gets no more advantage so far as rates are concerned, 
he does in any other form of life contract. 


than 








tracts sold, but that is an evil of the 
business which is not possible entirely 
to control,” he said. 

A man might commit a crime with a 
razor, but up to date there is no law 
against carrying razors in the pockets 
(‘no law yet,’ was Mr. Hurrell’s shot 
on that subject), and he did not feel 
there should be any action by the De- 
partments prohibiting the sale of a 
policy, in itself legal, simply because of 
what some agent in the field might say 
to a credulous prospect in selling the 
policy. 

Then Mr. Hurrell took a short dive 
into the pool of satire and intimated that 
he thought it nervy on the part of the 
agents in trying to dictate to the com- 
panies what type of legitimate protection 
they can and what they can’t sell. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Hurrell did not think that 
the business of being an insurance agent 
would be any less profitable from the 
material or commission’s standpoint be- 
cause of any success the Modified Life 
Policy might have. He told about the 
visit of the agents’ committee to The 
Prudential office and denied emphatically 
that it was the aim of The Prudential to 
destroy the citadel of the soliciting agent. 

Actuaries Have a Tilt 


On the main question of whether the 
policy would be a great boon or a great 
harm to the life insurance business both 
sides rested in entire disagreement. On 
the subject of whether the policy as 


threatens to demoralize the business in 
the minds of the public which is led to 
believe that it is buying cut-rate insur- 
ance, and so will break down all the con- 
structive work that has been going on 
for years to educate the people to a 
confidence in insurance. 

Lawrence Priddy appeared before 
Commissioner McMurray’s committee 
armed with a great stack of evidence 
against the halt-rate contract. There 
were copies of advertisements and cir- 
cular letters that have been used in its 
sale, in which it was stated in plain 
words that the policy was half the Tegu- 





issued by the Aetna Life was in violation 
of Section 97, the expense limitation sec- 
tion of the New York law, there was a 
brief tilt between two actuaries, E. E. 
Cammack, Aetna, and J. E. Flanigan, 
former actuary of the Bankers’ Life and 
now manager for that company in New 
York. Mr. Flanigan questioned the right 
under Section 97 for a company to pay 
two first year commissions on cne con- 
tract. Mr. Cammack claimed that there 
were two separate premiums, one in 
round figures of $10 for five years and 
the other from the sixth year, in round 
figures about $22. Mr. Flanigan said 
this could not be a Whole Life policy as 
claimed by the Aetna. 
Wells Calls Policy Step Backward 


Manager G. C. Wells of the Provident 
(Continued on page 14) 


sete 
lar rates, that it was not term insurance 
that if that were so the policy could not 
and that prospective buyers should hurry 
and get this insurance, as the company 
might drop it any day. One of the docu- 
ments put into evidence was a letter from 
the president of a life insurance com- 
pany, stating that a large amount of 
insurance that had been in force in the 
company for years was being dropped 
by old policyholders to take this new 
policy, in the belief that it was regular 
ordinary life at half the regular rate, 
Called a Step Backward 

J. E. Fianigan, manager here for the 
Bankers Life, who was tormerly actuary 
of the company, presented the actuarial 
objections to the half-rate policy. , The 
actuarial soundness of the policy was 
not questioned by the life underwriters, 
but Mr. Flanigan claimed that it was a 
distinct step backward and would have 
a demoralizing etfect on the agency or- 
ganization of companies because it would 
disturb existing ordinary lite business. 
lt was a step backward, he said, because 
the etiort of the home offices and the 
field organization of compames had been 
devoted tor years to educating the pub- 
lic to a behet in the advantages in the 
savings’ feature of legal reserve lite in- 
surance; that the reserver was a protec- 
tion ior the tuture in addition to the 
immediate death benefit ot the policy, 
and that the reserve accumulation was 
an important feature of modern hie in- 
surance. Mr. Fiamigan also said that the 
writing of this poucy will result in a 
large amount of the business being re- 
written aiter the five-year period has 
elapsed. One ot the best points at the 
hearing was made by Mr. Fiamgan when 
he said that Scottish and British com- 
panies used to write a similar policy 
ireely, but it proved so demoralizing to 
their existing business that they had all 
withdrawn the policy. 

In his argument tor action by the com- 
missioners, Mr. Priddy said that the 
Attna Lite half-rate policy was in viola- 
tion of Section ¥7 of the New York Law 
because it paid extra commission alter 
five years. He quoted President Brain- 
ard as saying that if the company got 
the same reactions trom its representa- 
tives as had been shown by the com- 
mittee of hie underwriters who went to 
Harttord to urge the company to dis- 
continue the poucy, the company would 
drop the contract. 

Enormous Amounts Being Written 


It developed that enormous amounts 
of insurance under this hali-rate policy 
are being written by brokers and the 
casual type ot agent. Agents, who have 
heretofore produced only a meagre vol- 
ume, have suddenly sprung into the 
mullion-dollar-production class wholly, it 
was claimed, through representing this 
policy as a regular ordinary life contract 
at half the regular rate. 

Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life, called 
attention to the fact that ordinary liie 
predominated over all other forms ot 
life insurance, and he said that if the 
half-rate policy persisted it would dis- 
turb the great bulk of existing insurance. 
He said that this magnificent structure 
of ordinary life insurance was under at- 
tack and that it was the fair name of 
insurance that was involved and not 
whether the half-rate policy was techni- 
cally sound. “There must not be any 
half-rate, nor third-rate life insurance,” 
was the apt way Mr. Myrick put it. 

Lawrence Priddy bore the chief bur- 
den of presenting the case of the life 
underwriters. He had a formidable lot 
of papers which he used in presenting 
his facts, much of which was filed with 
the commissioners’ committee. 

No action was taken by the commis- 
sioners. They merely heard the life 
underwriters present their case. 

The committee of life underwriters 
was composed of the following: Law- 


rence Priddy, Julian S. Myrick, Graham 
C. Wells, Edward J. Sisley, J. E. Flani- 
gan, Sheppard Homans and O. S. Rogers. 
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Commissioners 





Claims Disability 
Clauses Violate Law 


CALLED DISCRIMINATORY TOO 


Commissioner Smith in Answering 
Critics Says Such Benefits Are 
Not Self-Sustaining 


After W. Stanley Smith, insurance com- 
missioner of Wisconsin made his adverse 
comments on the use of the disability 
clause in life policies at Pinehurst, his con- 
clusions were criticized from several 
sources. At the meeting at the Hotel 
Astor, Mr. Smith answered all of his 
critics. He calls the use of the disability 





and double indemnity clauses a direct viola- 
tion of the Wisconsin statutes. He said 
the rates were inadequate to make the 
benefit self-sustaining and that in conse- 
quence their use was discriminatory. His 
argument follows 

Section 208.05 of the Wisconsin Statutes 
provides : 


1. “On and after the first of January, 
1914, no policy of insurance against loss 
or damage from the sickness, or the bodily 
injury or death of the insured by accident, 
shall be issued or delivered to any person 
in this state until a copy of the form there- 
of and of the classification of risks and 
the premium rates pertaining thereto, have 
been filed with the Commissioner of In- 
surance * * * 4% * 

3. “Every such policy so issued shall 
contain certain standard provisions, which 
shall be in the words, and in the order 
hereinafter set forth and be preceded in 
every policy by the caption “Standard 
Provisions” * * *. Said standard provi- 
sions shall be: 


Then follows a long list of standard 
provisions and certain optional provisions. 
These are substantially the provisions in 
the law of all of the states that adopted 
the standard provisions recommended by 
the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

You will observe that the statute is 
mandatory and requires that these provi- 
sions shall be included in every policy 
issued in the state of Wisconsin that 
provides for insurance “against loss or 
damage from the sickness, bodily injury 
or death of the insured by accident.” There 
is, however, an exception made, and, under 
the well recognized rules of construction, 
an exception must be strictly construed. 
In other words, an exception from a gen- 
eral requirement of a statute will always 
be given strict construction. The excep- 
tion is found in Subdivision (2) of Para- 
graph 12 of the Standard Provision Law 
and reads as follows: 

(2) “Nothing in this Act shall apply 
to or in any way affect contracts of life 
or endowment insurance, or contracts sup- 
plemental thereto, where such contracts or 
supplemental contracts contain no provi- 
sions relating to accident or health insur- 
ance, except accidental death benefits, and 
except such as operate to safeguard such 
insurance against lapses, or to give a spe- 
cial surrender value, or an annuity provid- 
ing for payments not exceeding 1% per 
month of the face amount of the policy 
during the lifetime of the insured, with 
or without reduction of the sum insured, 
in the event that the insured shall be 
totally and ee disabled from any 
cause * * 


Do Not Comply With Law 


In other words, a policy of life insur- 
ance, or a contract supplemental thereto, 
may provide for an annuity if the insured 
is totally and permanently disabled from 
any cause without incorporating the stand- 
ard provisions. This, and this only, is the 
one type of policy providing for disability 


benefits that is exempt from the require- 
ment of the standard provisions law. As 
above states, this being an exception to the 
general requirement, companies will be 
limited in their operation under it to a 
strict construction and application of its 
provisions. 

My contention is that the contracts for 
disability insurance now being offered by 
a number of the companies do not comply 
with this exception. They do not require 
that the insured shall be totally and per- 
manently disabled, as provided in this 
statute. Many of these contracts, as set 
forth in my Pinehurst paper, provide for 
payment of the annuity if the insured has 
been totally disabled for a period of three 
months. 1 am advised that some companies 
also make their payments revert to the 
beginning of the disability where the in- 
sured has been totally disabled for three 
months and continue them beyond the thre« 
menth period so long as the total disability 
exists. 

The critics of the statements contained 
in the paper which I read at the Pine- 
hurst meeting contend that they meet the 
objection by providing in their contracts 
that three months of total disability will 
be presumed to be permanent disability. 
This is mere subterfuge. You might just 
as well say that we will presume that 
green is white and, therefore, establish 
that as a fact. A mere statement that 
“green is white,” of course does not make 
it true, nor does a mere statement that 
three months of disability will be presumed 
to be permanent, establish the fact that 
it is permanent disability. Common knowl- 
edge tells us that innumerable cases of 
accident and disease totally disable a man 
for three months where it would be grossly 
illogical to say that there was any reason 
to expect the disability to be permanent. 
If the requirements of the law can be 
met by saying that a requirement of per- 
manent disability is established when a man 
has been totally disabled for three months, 
you can, with equal logic, say that three 
days of total disability will be presumed 
to establish the fact that the disability will 
be permanent. History justifies the 
prophecy that if this theory is accepted 
by the states, some of the enterprising com- 
panies are going to say before long that 
sixty days of total disability will be ac- 
cepted as evidence that the disability is 
permanent and some other ambitious com- 
pany will reduce it to 30 days. If we ac- 
cept the present theory, upon what logic 
are we going to base a disapproval of the 
reductions to 60 or 30 days? If we are 
willing to look the facts in the face and 
call things by their right names, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that these clauses 
provide, are intended to provide, and are 
actually represented as providing, for tem- 
porary disabilities. My contention is, that, 
as Commissioner of my state, I have no 
right to modify the requirements of the 
statutes. I am charged with the respons- 
ibility and the duty of applying the law 
as the Legislature declared it. If we com- 
pel health and accident companies to in- 
corporate the standard provisions in con- 
tracts providing the same coverage that 
these disability clauses provide, how can 
we, with consistency, neglect to require 
the life companies | to use the standard 
provisions ? 


Why Its penis 


One of the most important regulatory 
features relating to life insurance with 
which insurance departments are required 
to deal is the prohibition against dis- 
crimination between policyholders of the 
same class and expectation of life. If a 
company gives to one policyholder of a 
class benefits or advantages that are not 
given or made available to all other mem- 
bers of the class, you have a clear case 
of discrimination. It is a well known fact 
that all applicants for life insurance are 
not eligible to disability insurance. It is 
well known that companies will issue life 
insurance to men to whom they will not 
issue disability insurance. If two men of 
the same age and expectation of life apply 
to a given company and both are approved 


On Disability 





Actuaries To Make 
Disability Survey 


ARTHUR HUNTER IS CHAIRMAN 





Tell Commissioners About It; Commis- 
sioner Smith of Wisconsin Reports on 
Disability and Double Indemnity 





Following a report read by Com- 
missioner Smith of Wisconsin relative to 
disability and double indemnity insur- 
ance as a part of life insurance under 
the Wisconsin law, Arthur Hunter, chair- 
man of a committee of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America told the insurance com- 
missioners convention on Tuesday of a 
new investigation that will soon be un- 
der foot of disability claim experience 
of about thirty companies. Others on 
the committee are Gore, Prudential; 
Hutcheson, Mutual Life; Henderson, 
Iquitable Society; Moir, United States 
Life; W. A. P. Woods, Canada Life; 
A. B. Woods, Sun Life (president of the 
Actuarial Society of America and ex- 
officio member of the committee) and 
Phillips, Minnesota Mutual. 

The committee will start collecting in- 
iormation from December 31, 1924, and 
it will take some time to complete the 
survey. When the work is complete the 
data and research will demonstrate 
whether rates for disability are adequate 
or not, whether or not too high reserves 
are being carried. He said that the gain 
and loss exhibits gives an erroneous im- 
pression of the situation and he briefly 
described the change in character of 
various disability, especially tuberculosis 
where vast improvement has taken place 
in treating this affliction and there are 
now eight recoveries out of nine, whereas 
twenty years ago there was not one re- 
covery out of two. 


Dunham Says There Is No Discrimina- 
tion In Claim Payments 


Fred Dunham, counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Presidents, said that the 
life companies do not extend greater 
liberality under disability clauses than 
under other provisions. Life companies 
are proud of their liberal attitude to- 
wards settlements to policyholders and 
are no more technical in disability claim 
settlements than in other kind of claims. 
In brief, there is no discrimination in 
claim payments. 








for life insurance but only one for dis- 
ability insurance, there is discrimination, 
for the one to whom disability insurance 
is issued gets an advantage or benefit on 
the basis of present rates from the com- 
pany that the other does not get. If the 
company furnishes the disability insurance 
at a premium rate that is materially less 
than the cost of the benefit and charges a 
part of the deficit to the policyholder who 
was refused disability insurance, there is 
discrimination. My contention is that this 
situation exists at the present time and 
will continue to exist so long as the present 
clauses and rates are used. The Gain and 
Loss Exhibits, filed in my Department, 
show that a number of companies are not 
collecting a premium rate for the disability 
clause adequate to meet the obligations 
imposed upon the company by that clause. 
The deficit is charged against funds that 
belong to all the policyholders in the 
company. Many of these policyholders are 
not covered for disability insurance. They 
are discriminated against. If anti-dis- 
crimination is as important as it has al- 
ways been deemed to be, here is a subject 
that should have the prompt and vigorous 
attention of the commissioners. So long 
as disability is not granted all and applied 
for by all policyholders, it should be written 
on rates that are at least self-sustaining. 


If you refer back to the statute quoted, 
and the law of my state is not materially 
different in that respect from the law of 
many other states, it requires that insur- 
ance against loss or damage from the 
sickness or the bodily injury, or death of 
the insured by accident shall be issued 
upon a “classification of risks and the 
premium rates pertaining thereto.” The 
meaning and purpose of this provision is 
perfectly clear. It recognizes what every 
one knows—that in health and accident 
insurance the risk is very greatly affected 
by the occupation of the insured and that 
insurance that does not recognize in its 
premium rates the hazard of the occupa- 
tion is discriminating between its policy- 
holders. 

The disability and double indemnity 
clauses now in use, in many cases, at least, 
do not make this distinction. These clauses 
are in direct conflict with the law. . They 
are also in direct conflict with the equities 
that ought to exist in all forms of insur- 
ance. It is idle to say that a farmer is a 
more hazardous risk than a _ banker if 
written by a health and accident company, 
but is not if covered for health and acci- 
dent insurance in connection with a life 
contract. 

It is contended that the disability and 
double indemnity clauses are an insurance 
of the ipsurance. Surely, this contention 
is not intended seriously to apply to the 
double indemnity features of the contract. 
It has force only when applied to the dis- 
ability features. 


As Protection Against Lapse 


The law of my State recognizes the 


‘importance of this provision and specifically 


authorizes the incorporation of a clause 
that will protect the insurance against lapse 
in the event of the insured becoming totally 
and permanently disabled. All that is re- 
quired to accomplish that purpose is the 
incorporation of a waiver of premium in 
the event of the condition arising. The 
disability annuity feature indirectly may 
be held to accomplish the same purpose 
in that it provides an income for the in- 
sured that will make it unnecessary for him 
to withdraw his cash value. To contend 
that this protection is made available only 
through the disability clauses now in use 
by the life insurance companies, is not 
sound. What the insured needs under 
those conditions is an income. Whether 
he gets it from a life company, or from 
a health and accident company is a matter 
of no concern to him. The important thing 
is that he have an income. I think it is 
a perfectly fair statement to make that 
the income is provided with equal certainty 
and on a broader basis if he makes provi- 
sion for it through the contracts of many 
of the health and accident companies, 
rather than through the clauses now issued 
by the life companies. It is more impor- 
tant that the insured shall be guaranteed 
this income in the event of need than it 
is that he save a trifling sum in the 
premiums paid. The life companies’ 
clauses are, and must of necessity, because 
of the rates charged, be more limited in 
the field of coverage than are the contracts 
of the health and accident companies. 

I do not take issue with the statements 
that this is a useful and desirable form 
of protection. My contention is that if 
life companies are to pioneer in this field, 
they should do so in full compliance with 
the requirements of the statute that is 
applicable to them and imposed upon their 
competitors, and that they should charge 
rates that are adequate to take care of 
the liability assumed. In determining the 
rates to be charged, doubts should be re- 
solved in favor of the company to the end 
that an adequate rate be provided. If ex- 
perience demonstrates that the rate is 
greater than the amount required, every 
company can with ease return the excess 
to those who are entitled to it. Company 
management should not be permitted to use 
policyholders’ trust funds for the purpose 
of pioneering in this. business, and par- 
ticularly is this true where part of the 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Select Assistant To 
National President 


UNDERWRITERS FILL OFFICE 





President Clegg Names William A. 
Searle With Long Experience In 
Chamber of Commerce Work © 





President John William Clegg of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has selected his traveling assist- 
ant in the person of William A. Searle 
of Haddonfield, N. J., who has a long 
experience in connection with building 
up local chambers of commerce. 

r. Searle, who is forty years of 
age and married, has had wide and 
successful experience in organization 
work. He was born in Oro Blanco, 
Arizona, when that state was still a ter- 
ritory harassed by Indian raids. He says 
Oro Blanco is the only place he has 
lived where there has not been a Chamber 
of Commerce and a newspaper. These 
two have been his principal interests 
since his graduation from the University 
of Rochester in 1906. From that time 
until he took a post-graduate course at 
Harvard in 1911-1913, he was a news- 
paper man in Rochester, where he is still 
known as “Billy” Searle. Then he ac- 
cepted the position of executive secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Rome, N. Y., in 1914. He developed that 
organization in membership and_ in- 
fluence. At the outbreak of the war, 
he was made county executive in charge 
of all war work in that community, ex- 
cept the First Liberty Loan. In 1917, 
he was made secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Manchester, N. H., and 
there too made the Chamber the clearing 
house of war activities and at the same 
time built up the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce. To gain a wider 
experience in Chamber of Commerce 
work, Mr. Searle resigned his position 
at Manchester and spent a year in New 
York with the American City Bureau, 
as associate director. Camden, N. J., 
then called him to the managership of 
its new and struggling Chamber of Com- 
merce, where he served for four years, 
increasing its revenues, membership and 
influence as a constructive force in the 
community. 

_This varied experience in organiza- 
tion problems fits Mr. Searle peculiarly, 
President Clegg feels, for developing the 
work in mind. This position; now 
created, had been suggested and dis- 
cussed and approved by previous officials, 
but when Mr. Clegg met with his new 
Trustees after the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion, it was practically decided that the 
man must and could be found. George 
W. Ayars of Los Angeles was very fav- 
orably considered but was unable to ac- 
cept. _ There was a question whether an 
experienced insurance man should not 
be sought and it was finally felt that a 
man from outside the ranks might serve 
more effectually because he could view 
his work for the organization without 
Prejudice and without the handicap of 
previous friendships and enmities. 

Mr. Searle is entering upon his work 
at once and for the time being will have 
his headquarters in the Penn Mutual 
Building with Mr. Clegg, at Sixth and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. When in- 
terviewed, President Clegg said: “The 
widening field of Life Insurance makes 
imperative that the National Association 
of Life Underwriters shall keep fully 
abreast of this development. It must ex- 
pand and grow. It must be more closely 
knit in fellowship, understanding and 
ideals with the local associations and 
with their and its constituent members. 

“As I look back over my experience, I 
see that we have come a long way and 
over many obstacles and at the price of 
much devotion of time, energy and 
money by the men who have lead us in 
the underwriting field. But we have 
still far to go, much to correct and im- 
prove in bringing our calling up to the 
professional standard we all desire. 

“When Mr. Searle in his first inter- 
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view asked me what was most needed in 
the association, I answered: ‘A_ better 
understanding, more faithful practice and 
broader cooperation of officials and un- 
derwriters.’ I believe that is my job and 
his, as my assistant. Mr. Searle’s work 
has taught him the value of organization 
and the effectiveness of cooperation. 
with his equipment, I believe his travels 
about the country will produce results 
we all desire. He is to be my other self, 
representing the best traditions of my 
office, desirous of being helpful to the 
local associations in every way. I can 
only bespeak for him the same hearty 
spirit of friendliness that has been ac- 
corded me in my efforts so far.” 





SECOND OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


John Hancock Mutual Life Names W. 
M. Houze As Its General Agent; 
Came From Albany 


The John Hancock Mutual Life wili 
have a second general agency in Chi- 
cago. The company has appointed Wil- 
liam M. Houze to have charge of the 
agency. Mr. Houze was formerly gen- 
eral agent at the Albany, N. Y., office 
where he is succeeded by Floyd H. 


Save Negro Company 
From Money Lenders 


MAKE LOAN TO STANDARD LIFE 
C. H. Kelsey and Julius Rosenwald Be- 


lieve Life Insurance Great 
Aid to Negroes 








Their belief in the benefits of life in- 

surance and what it could do to impreve 
the economic status of the negro actuated 
Clarence H. Kelsey, chairman of the vari 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., axl 
Julius Rosenwald, noted Chicago piian- 
thropist to advance half a million dellars 
to save the negro life insurance cumpany, 
the Standard Life of Atlanta. This com- 
pany was organized by negroe- fur the 
insurance of negroes. 
- Recently Dr. R. R. Moton, priucipal of 
Tuskegee Institute, brought to tlie at- 
tention of Mr. Rosenwald and Mr. Kelsey 
the condition of the Standard Life and 
the danger of the company falling into 
the hands of some white money letiders. 
The company was solvent, but ‘ts fisaucial 
structure was weak. 

Herman E. Perry is presilent of the 
Standard Life Insurance Ccirpany ef At- 
lanta, Ga., which he founded, chairman 
of the board of the Citizens’ ‘l rust Com- 
pany and of the Penny Savings Bank, and 


president of eleven corporatic:-: wis life 
is insured for $1,000,006 iw is esti- 
mated to be worth abou’ , 7 

Yet an emergency n¢ $500,000 in 


hands of the 
‘s, and they 


liquid capital put him it 
group of white money 
were just about to forw..s° wm the net- 
work of valuable underte’+«: which he 
had established, all "er the control of 
men of his own race. 

During the last few ° »wever, his 
rescue was arranged at the offices 
of the Title Guarantee anu .10<t Company, 
and he was provided witi the money he 
needed to get out of the hands of the 
money lenders. The meetings were at- 
tended by Perry, Dr. Rehert Meton, prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute, successor to 
Booker T. Washington as educator of the 
Negro race; Clarence J!. Kelsey, chairman 
of the Board of the ‘Title (inarantee and 
Trust Company, which will manage the 
loan, and Julius Rosenwald, inultimillion- 
aire and philanthropist, chairman of the 
Board of Sears, Roebuck & Cu., of Chicago. 








Chase, who has been agency supervisor 
in Albany. Mr. Henze has been with 
the John Hancock Mutuul Life for over 
twenty-one years. 























5,000 
Any Natural Death 

$10,000 

Any Accidental Death 
$15.000 

Certain Accidental Deaths 
$50 Weekly Accidental 
Disability Endorsement 




















ance? Surely, but more than that. 


and territory now open. 


United Life Building 








With the New Year 
—New Opportunities for You 


As you “start the new year right” for the forty ’leventh titne again this 
year, make up your mind to investigate that contract yen've heard so 


= much about—“The VPulicy You Can 
Sell”—known as 


The UNITED Policy 


(Life and Accident Insurance in 
It attracts the prospect's attention just 
as it is attracting you now as you read this advertisement. Lite Insur- 


To those who will in sincerity ask. for it, literature wil he 
forwarded giving you more information ubout our unijuc polwy 


Address HON. EUGENE E. REED, Vice Pres‘dent 
United Life and Accident Insurence Company 


One Policy Contract) 


See chart at left. 








Concord, ‘New Hampshire 
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Guest Of Life Men 


7E INSURANCE PLAYLET 





‘ational President Deplores Company 
Competitive Methods; Club 
Women Are Guests 





John William Clegg, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, made his first appearance before 
the New York underwriters at the dinner 
on Tuesday evening and he made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression on_ his 
audience. One of the features of the 
meeting was the production of the play- 
let, “The Heart of the Estate” which 
was very well put on and acted, all of 
the cast being engaged in the life insur- 
ance business. The play made a deep 
impression. The meeting set a new rec- 
ord for attendance at these gatherings, 
being 590, seventy more than the previ- 
ous high record. 

President Clegg of the National Asso- 
ciation touched a very live topic when 
he said with some fervor that life in- 
surance was not a competitive business 
and that he hoped the time would soon 
come when no company would issue a 
competitive policy. He further said that 
he believed that the proper course for 
companies to pursue would be to confer 
among themselves and agree upon the 
features of a new policy to be issued and 
suggested that a committee of home 
office executives should be maintained 
for this purpose. In view of the fact 
that the net cost of insurance is prac- 
tically the same in all companies, it was 
wrong to inject competitive features into 
policies. Agents have always gone fur- 
ther than companies in cooperation, said 
Mr. Clegg. 

The other speaker of the evening was 
H. Peter Gravengaard who made a plea 
for more education and better personnel 
in the business. W. R. Collins, chair- 
man of the good practices committee 
told of the good work being done by that 
committee and in one case an agent sus- 
pected of rebating was brought in touch 
with the regular agent on the case and 
the former helped the latter to close the 
case. 

President Harry E. Morrow had a 
busy time introducing the notables at the 
dinner. In addition to the national presi- 
dent, there were K. A. Luther, agency 
secretary of the Aetna Life; Gerald A. 
Eubank, of Hart & Eubank, managers 
of the Aetna Life in New York; George 
W. Ayars, formerly president of the Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters’ Association 
now at the home office of the Phoen:x 
Mutual; William A. Searle, newly ap- 
pointed traveling assistant to the presi- 
dent of the National Association. 

President Morrow also introduced to 
the meeting seven prominent club 
women who attended the dinner as 
guests of Miss Alice Lakey, insurance 
specialist of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, chiefly to see the playlet 
with the idea of having it acted before 
women’s clubs. 

At the next meeting of the association 
the chief speakers will be Oliver Thur- 
man, superintendent of agencies of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, and Leslie G. Mc- 
Dowell, trust officer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. of Newark. 

The prominent leaders of women’s 
clubs who were present were the follow- 


ing: 

Mrs. Albert Canfield Bage, Vice-Pres. 
N. Y. State Fed. of Women’s Clubs, 
President of Eclectric Club of New York; 
Mrs. Haryot Holt Dey, Chairman Pro- 
gram Com. N. Y. C. Fed. of Women’s 


Clubs, ex-Pres. Women's Press Club; 
Mrs. Julian Heath, Chairman Home 
Economics N. Y. C. Fed. of Women's 
Clubs, Pres. National Housewives 


League; Mrs. Edmund Wilkinson Kings- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Right Wave 
Length Not Enough 


The wisest, the most helpful and the most inspiring message 
ever spoken into the microphone will not hold the radio fan unless 
it suits his mood. The program must give him what he wants, or 
he turns the dial and is gone. 


Like radio, insurance has something to offer to almost every 
one. To the wife and children it offers protection. For the home 
builder, it scatters the dark shadow of the ‘mortgage. For the 
business man who is the brains of his company, it gives a guar- 
anty that his associates can carry on if he is suddenly taken. Over 
the large estate it stands guard against the assaults of the tax col- 
lector. 


But the man that wants to hear about mortgage redemption 
won't listen to inheritance-tax talk. He'll leave you and tune in on 
some other station. 


Make sure before you broadcast that you know what your 
prospect wants. Find out as much as you can about his needs 
and give him a program that’s right. Then when he tunes in he'll 
stay ’till you’ve put your message over and his check and applica- 
tion are safely stowed away in your inside pocket. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York 
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which hold in trust for their policyhold- 
ers assets in total of over ten billion dol- 
lars, and employing two hundred and 
fifty thousand field agents and ad- 
ministrative forces—we simply describe 
the external standing of the economic 
structure we here represent. The real 
meaning of these figures is that they 
measure the response of the people of 
this Nation to the central idea in life in- 
surance and indicate in equal degree the 
propulsive force, initiative, industry and 
administrative skill required in its pre- 
sentation to them and its maintenance. 

Nearly one-half of the entire popula- 
tion north of the Rio Grande is reliably 
estimated to be thus insured through 
the legal-reserve system. The great in- 
terest thus created very naturally be- 
comes the object around which a con- 
siderable mass of public regard must be 
centered. 

Should Be Closer Understanding 


Obviously we are not alone concerned 
with the public view and opinion upon 
the abstract question of life insurance, 
but upon the methods of the system and 
their results, for by these is the institu- 
tion to be judged. More and more the 
great phases of public service performed 
by private initiative become the objects 
of scrutinizing regard. The instruments 
of this service are much interested in 
how far this regard shall be satisfied with 
what it perceives. So it is with us here. If 
we are to expect a just and correct pub- 
lic view upon a matter like life insurance, 
requiring present outlay for a future re- 
turn which in the main the insured can 
never see. because mostly it accrues upon 
his exchange of mortality for immortal- 
ity, the life companies must deliberately 
endeavor to create a closer understand- 
ing of what their institution is—what it 
means to the American people. A sys- 
tem whose primary appeal is to the con- 
science of men—to their sense of duty— 
to the individual significance of the col- 
lective mortality table, could not escape 
in the course of its advance an instinctive 
hostility. Men like not to have their 
minds directed to stern eventualities. If 
you feed and amuse the world you will 
be its hero and may exact your own re- 
ward; but if you give it unwelcome duty, 
you may suffer its displeasure. Thus the 
system of life insurance has not seldom 
been viewed with impatient regard be- 
cause it stands for duty involving some 
sacrifice for others, but, happily, with the 
gradual removal of enveloping mystery, 
the institution is coming into the sunlight 
of better understanding. For much of 
this we have to thank the agents of life 
insurance, both present and past, who 
have at length compelled a large respect 
from our public and who have been the 
mainstay of the institution in its hours 
of trial. Without them, it could neither 
have been made, sustained, nor increased. 

Nor should we forget the influence of 
the press of our country. In support- 
ing the life insurance idea as a form of 
social economy and distinctly as a service 
and a duty to their readers—not as a 
service to the companies—the news- 
papers and magazines of this land give 
constant evidence of their faith in the 
protective principle and in the fitness 
of the companies for the work. Such 
unpurchased and unpurchasable support 
is beyond price. 

Some Things That Befog 


But the general understanding is yet 
greatly befogged upon some of the vital 
phases of our institution; for example, 
the reserve account. Probably life in- 
surance companies are still known less by 
their works than by the fact that they 
hold great assets. The basic fact that 
these assets are not money belonging to 
designing promoters of financial tyranny 
but are merely many federated sinking 
funds pertaining to the insurance policies 
of a great many people to make certain 


the payment of each individual policy 
and at the same time to keep the annual 
cost to the policyholder from increasing 
as he grows older, is not comprehended. 
That the total assets average not far 
from two hundred dollars for each per- 
son insured; that more than fifty mil- 
lion people are interested according to 
their contribution, small or great, in this 
fund; that with this fund the promises 
of the life companies are safe, secure; 
and that without it, they would be as 
reeds broken in the wind—are not mat- 
ters of adequate public understanding, 
nor perhaps ever can be; but enlighten- 
ment must come before our people can 
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have a correct view of what it all means. 

It amounts to this: That one-half of 
the people of this land are laying aside 
a reserve fund which is their necessary 
contribution towards their own ultimate 
life insurance claim; that the aggregate 
of these contributions, comprises the 
bulk of the assets of all the companies; 
and that, in order it may fulfill its 
scientifically determined purpose and so 
avoid the curse of idleness, this money 
is loaned at interest subject to the pro- 
visions of State laws whose purpose is 
to protect the loan from the hazards of 
business and speculation. Through this 
means, both the insured and non-in- 
sured of our country benefit either as 
borrowers or lenders with justice to each 
and without danger to either. 


A Great Reserve Fund 

Thus it is that life insurance has be- 
come one of the great single sources for 
investment money, actively helping in 
food production, transportation, housing, 
and general public works the country 
over. But this is not all, for it has a 
valid claim to consideration as a con- 
servative and helpful source—a means 
of public advantage readily responsive 
to legitimate needs. The employment of 
these funds in the serious and necessary 
activities of our country, at reasonable 
and just rates of interest return, spells 
conservatism, while elasticity of response 
to demand, wise liberality in conditions 
imposed and general facility in negotia- 
tion of loans spell accommodation and 
enforce the claim of helpfulness. 

As these themes are in tune with the 
keynote of this meeting there is addi- 
tional reason, were that required, for 
their introduction here. But the main 
thought is that an institution serving 
well-nigh one-half a nation’s people in 
all grades of society, with what has be- 
come an economic necessity, is surely 
at the point where a clearer knowledge 
will not be out of place, for the purpose 
of a correct understanding both as to 
principles and methods pursued and as to 
the high degree in which the interests 


of the policyholders depend upon a just 


and intelligent view and treatment. of the 
companies by the community-at-large. 

Following this line of thought brings 
again to mind that the great size of the 
institution is a secondary consideration 
only, and should be submerged in the 
larger account of what it does for the 
people of North America. That life in- 
surance facilities offered have becgme 
greatly increased, that methods have 
been improved in practical ways, and 
that to a great degree this is due to the 
active competition of the companies in 
their advanced view of their public ser- 
vice, cannot be doubted. 

Broadening Field of Activity 

Take a single item of progressive ex- 
pansion only, for example: How many 
people, a generation ago, would have 
seriously considered the life companies 
as a in cooperation with other 
private agencies and the public health au- 
aeeition for the improvement of the 
general health? But so they have be- 
come. No doubt their work has con- 
tributed its mite towards the noticeable 
reduction in the general death rate, but 
at the very least that can be said it 
satisfies a human sentiment and is a 
natural thing for the companies to do. 

And so, a similar progress is to be 
noted in all directions. Our companies 
are covering their field well and thor- 
oughly. There is no lack of opportunity 
for the people of this country to insure 
their life values. Singly and in groups, 
normal life and subnormal, poor and rich 
—all are sought out. The services of the 
companies include all those who can pos- 
sibly be called insurable on any prac- 
ticable basis, and all the plans and 
methods necessary to cover the many 
degrees of need or preference on the 
part of the insuring public. 

Conserves People’s Resources 

In 1923, there was paid to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries, by the companies 
of the legal-reserve system, the sum of 
$1,150,000,000 as against $146,000,000, 
twenty-five years ago, in the year 1898, 
at which time there was already visible 
the impetus in life insurance growth of 
which the results are today seen. The 
total of such payments made since the 
organization of three hundred companies 
is well over fourteen billions of dollars. 
How much of this great sum would have 
been wasted, had it not been for life in- 
surance, can never be known, but the 
outstanding certainty is that more than 
fourteen thousand million dollars have 
been saved and distributed thus for thor- 
oughly economic uses—toward the pre- 
vention, the alleviation, of misery, want, 
and despair incalculable. For the truth 
is, this money goes in the main where it 
is most sorely needed. The family fire- 
side is the principal beneficiary. The 
vast rank and file of every-day Amer- 
icans make up the bulk of the insured 
body. The average insurance carried 
appears to be around twelve hundred 
dollars per person insured. A very sub- 
stantial part of the whole is upon in- 
dustrial wage-earners and their families, 
while the greater part of the remainder 
is held in parcels of moderate average 
size. It is probable that more than ten 
million American homes are thus in- 
sured. 

Now this widely useful protective sys- 
tem, so simple in basis yet so unavoid- 
ably complex in its many details, has not 
been established without long and 
arduous labor. Its aceptance by the peo- 
ple has been the expression of their own 
free will and selective judgment. Noth- 
ing else could have been possible. But it 
has been necessary to persuade, to con- 
vince their judgment. And _ persuasion 
is still the*rule even though they more 
widely perceive the practical benefits of 
the system. Life insurance as aforetime 
has to be brought to the individual by 
trained agents, whose success involves an 
equipment of ability and an expenditure 
of energy unknown in the salesmanship 
of the commodities of life for which 
there is always demand and which are 


for the most part voluntarily sought. 
It is a personal service and cannot be 
otherwise. It requires a great deal of 
human machinery. No other machinery 
can be substituted. Cheap men will not 
do. The best talent procurable must be 
attracted to the work. Anything less 
were too expensive in the end. And 
these things are true throughout the en- 
tire mass of the processes necessary to 
the sure and orderly performance of the 
obligation and to compliance with the 
many requirements of State law and 
supervision. There is no business like 
it, for it is not in fact a business of 
commodities—although requiring busi- 
ness brains and ability to carry it on. 
It is a specialized socio-economic service, 
unique and indispensable. 





Year Makes Insurance History 


The new life insurance already written 
and to be written in 1924, that is, 
definitely known for ten months and 
closely estimated for the remaining two, 
will reach $13,500,000,095, or an increase 
of 8% over the wonderful year preced- 
ing. This will form the greatest record 
in life insurance history. Whether it will 
in turn be excelled must depend upon 
several factors; but it is interesting to 
recall that, since 1914, each year but 
one (1921) has shown a material gain in 
new writings over the previous year. 
This shows that life insurance is becom- 
ing a habit with the American people, 
who are now taking annually nearly four 
times as much of it as they were doing 
ten years ago. 

True, they have been helped in the 
formation of this growing habit by the 
life agents, missionaries of family eco- 
nomic stability—185,000 strong; but this 
fact does not altogether account for the 
record of 1924. While the general busi- 
ness of the country has been, on the 
whole, adverse, the yearly tide of new 
life insurance has reached its highest 
point. The fact speaks for itself. 

Analysis of the year’s new insurance 
shows the following divisions, with each 
class showing gain: Ordinary, $9,180,000,- 
000; Industrial, $2,890,000,000 ; and Group, 
$1,430,000,000. The Ordinary will exceed 
last year by $570,000,000 or 6.6% ; the In- 
dustrial by $275,000,000 or 10.5%; and 
Group by $170,000,000 or 13.4%. Life in- 
surance is not visiting the American peg- 
ple. It has come to stay. 

In our opening paragraph, we spoke of 
the sixty-four billion dollars life insur- 
ance in force as the value the policy- 
holders had placed on themselves. That 
is not a mere figure of speech, for the 
amount represents all we have been able 
to persuade them hitherto to do. Doctor 
Huebner, of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania, writing on life insurance 
in our country, has stated that “if every 
person insured his life value only to the 
extent of one-half of his capitalized 
earning capacity, we would have between 
four and five hundred billions of life in- 
surance.” This would seem to indicate 
that there is still work to do for the 
companies of the legal-reserve system of 
life insurance, especially those not 
shackled by artificial restrictions estab- 
lished by statute upon the yearly amount 
of new insurance they may write. 

And now, with the preliminary finished, 
we turn to the real business of the meet- 
ing. Voluntary cooperation along funda- 
mental lines has become the rule in all 
modern business. This institution of ours 
is a demonstration of that proposition, 
being based on the coope rative principle 
in its fullest sense. It is, therefore, per- 
fectly natural that its constituent or- 
ganizations should in their practice 
exemplify the principle. That is the 
reason for this Convention. We are here 
met for the serious business of forward- 
ing the measure of our cooperation. The 
words of the distinguished speakers who 
are to address us, and the friendly asso- 
ciation made possible through this gath- 
ering, alike are to be esteemed as forces 
toward that desirable end, 
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Life Insurance 
As Seen From 1950 


WHAT MAIN CHANGES WILL BE 





Frank H. Davis Sees in Future Educa- 
tion of Public and Agent for 
Mutual Benefit 





What life insurance will be and the 
scope of its service to the public in 1950 
was pictured before the life presidents 
sy Frank H. Davis, agency vice-presi- 
lent ot the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He said: 

Life Insurance in 1950 

Life insurance fact and fancy are in 
daily contest. Had the earliest life in- 
surance pioneers prophesied the present 
day accomplishments of life insurance, 
the soundness of their mentality would 
have been questioned and a committee 
might have been sought to test their 
sanity. Reasoning from the past, no in- 
telligent man can be far afield in pro- 
phesying the status of life insurance in 
1950. What was lacking to original life 
insurance pioneers in knowledge of con- 
ditions was supplied by the stimulation 
xf hope. Apart from mere figures, un- 


wittingly original retail ideas have 
¥eveloped into every day wholesale ex- 
“eriences. 

Looking back from 1950, pictured in 
‘magination, a discussion between Jules 
‘arne and Edward Bellamy would have 
‘tade a dialogue between Socrates and 
‘ne of his colleagues sound like a kinder- 
Nrten discussion. 

Looking around over 20,000 leagues 
“der the sea, the fanciful explorer of 

at ancient sea voyage’ depicting 
‘odern invention, shadowed forth the 
onderful possibilities of human ingen- 
ty and prophesied with surprising 
Moseness the actual occurrence of 

ents. 


An Age of Development 


During the past twenty-five years 
there have been developments of the 
™ marine, the air-plane, the radio and 
Wainy other remarkable inventions, 
wupled with marked development in all 
"tT many and varied industries. During 

» same period the United States has 
‘equired and completed the Panama 
Cenal, which has revolutionized the trade 
‘mutes of nations and today extends its 
wonderful benefits to the whole world. 
Developments in trade, commerce and 
atate have been little short of miraculous. 
These facts indeed warrant assumptions 
that the creations and achievements of 
the future will rival and possibly surpass 
those of the past. Our economists are 
unwilling to attempt prognostications for 
a period much beyond the immediate 
future. This attitude is sane as economic 
forces are continually changing not only 
as to themselves but in their relation to 
@ach other. Were these forces to remain 
the same in all respects and were it 
Ddossible to adequately record and 
measure them over a sufficiently long 
historical period, we could obtain a sight 
disclosing quite accurately the future. 
It will readily be seen that this cannot 
be done with certainty, but at the same 
time we can foresee within reasonable 
limits of probability. Such a forecast 
serves our purpose in broadening our 
views that we might the better be able to 
lay our plans and conduct our activities 
for the future prosperity of the institu- 
tion we represent and thus increase its 
helpfulness to the individuals of the 
nation and therefore, to the nation as a 
whole. 

In anticipating the future let us first 
examine the probable change in popula- 


tion as the needs of our people will be - 


the determining factor in social, econo- 


mic, industrial and commercial progress 
of the country. At the close of the last 
century, the continental United States 
had scarcely 77,000,000 inhabitants but 
now we approximate 114,000,000 individu- 
als. Giving various factors considera- 
tion and consulting the best authorities 
we may estimate for our purpose a popu- 
lation by 1950 of 150,000,000 people. The 
density of population throughout the 
country necessarily will become greater 
and the increase will be felt more in 
some sections—especially in large cities 
—than in others. Industrial and com- 
mercial America must, of course, ex- 
pand its volume of production and ef- 
ficiency to care for this larger and denser 
population. This force, backed by the in- 
genuity of the American people, will 
bring about many and varied progressive 
changes and betterments. Our water- 
power resources must be properly har- 
nessed and utilized. Our gas and oil 
supplies must be developed and con- 
served. Scientists have predicted trans- 
mission by wireless of electric light and 
power, and that this energy will be 
taken from the air by automobiles and 
other moving machines as well as 
stationary nlants. As an evidence of the 
changes and improvements which may 
come in our local community in the next 
twenty-five years, it is proposed by re- 
sponsible and thoughtful men that we 
dam the East River and in its bed build 
eight subways to carry the enormous 
future travel of this city—that on top 
of these subways we build one thousand 
modern tenement houses to house the 
people, and on uniform flat tops a land- 
ing field for airplanes to be constructed. 
These and many other changes are not 
only possibilities but  practicabilities 
for the future, and give us_ the 
trend with which we must’ keep 
pace during the approaching quarter 
century. Modern life insurance in its 
present volume is a development of the 
last twenty-five years. The expected 
great increase in the number of inhabi- 
tants, together with many changing con- 
ditions of the population will require the 
insurance business to initiate improved 
methods in order to meet the varying 
and increasing needs of our people. 


The Greatest Problem 


It is my opinion that our greatest 
problem between now and 1950 is not so 
much to improve our product but to give 
wider distribution to a product already 
sufficiently perfected to efficiently serve 
human needs. 

It is estimated that not more than 
50,000,000 of our 114,000,000 persons are 
now insured. It also may be safely as- 
sumed that less than 1% of these 
50,000,000 policyholders made voluntary 
application for their insurance. It is true 
that one of the best sold ideas in our 
country today is “that I should insure 
my life.” It is also true, however, that 
a surprisingly small percentage of men 
make any effort toward accomplishing 
this result until influenced to do so by a 
life underwriter. Therefore, assuming 
the population of 150,000,000 individuals 
in 1950, and assuming further that it is 
our first task to insure a larger propor- 
tion of our people so that by mid-century 
we will have approached as nearly as 
practicable the 100% mark, it is apparent 
that we need an improved and more effi- 
cient agency force. If it be conceded 
that our problem is not so much that of 
improving our product but of giving 
wider distribution to what is recognized 
as a good product, it must also be con- 
ceded that the chief factor for the 
accomplishment of this purpose is our 
agencies or contact departments. The 
earnest and capable home office execu- 
tive can do little more than formulate 
policies and originate plans for the wider 
distribution of his company’s service. He 
cannot hope to extend his personal in- 
fluence far beyond his opportunity for 
personal contact except through the 
medium of those who in their respective 
communities carry his message, bear his 
torch and proclaim his policies. The ine 


fluence of such an executive can and will 
be important as distance increases from 
his office only in proportion to the zeal 
and efficiency with which his representa- 
tives in the field carry out these pro- 
grams and policies. 

The most important vehicle which can 
by 1950 transport the institution of life 
insurance to that exalted position where 
it can survey with satisfaction its effi- 
cient performance in satisfying human 
needs and guaranteeing men’s life ob- 
jectives is the agency force. 

That life underwriting is recognized as 
a profession is admitted by most of those 
engaged in the business, but it is rec- 
ognized by a relatively small percentage 
of the general public. An increasing ap- 
preciation on the part of the public of 
the value of life insurance service is 
dependent in a substantial degree upon 
efficiency on the part of our agents in 
the field to perceive where that service 
can be utilized and an ability to prescribe 
accordingly. Of the 50,000,000 people 
now insured it is safe to assume that not 
more than 1,000,000 are adequately in- 
sured for the reason that in the past too 
many agents have been concerned only 
in selling a man some insurance rather 
than discovering his actual needs for in- 
surance and advising him accordingly. 
We have made progress toward ade- 
quately protecting each policyholder, but 
not the progress we might have made 
had proper attention been given to the 
selection and training of our agents. The 
new ordinary policies—paid for basis— 
increased from an average of $1,740 in 
1914 to an average of $2,600 in 1923. 
Some progress, you will say, but in the 
same period the cost of living increased 
almost if not quite as much. During the 
same period the average new industrial 
policy increased from $137 to $216. It 
is not unreasonable to expect that these 
averages will be largely increased by 
1950. I get no great satisfaction in look- 
ing forward to 1950 as the time when 
the average ordinary policy will approxi- 
mate $5,000, when I realize that, if the 
life of the average person who is gain- 
fully employed was now insured to cover 
the average economic value of that life, 
the average policy today would be 
$16,583. 

It is, of course, too much to expect 
that we can fully cover the economic 
loss occasioned by the death of each in- 
dividual, but our responsibility is to ap- 
proximate it as nearly as we can and 
with a better trained and more efficient 
agency force we can certainly do much 
better than we are doing. I don’t think 
it is altogether healthy to be too well 
satisfied with what we are doing. To 
pat ourselves on the back is pleagant, 
it is also paralyzing. 


Education of Public and Agent 


During the last twenty-five years our 
people have gained steadily in their 
knowledge and appreciation of life insur- 
ance. They do not as yet take the 
initiative, but they are in a more recep- 
tive mood than ever before, when the 
agent appears. This intelligence and ap- 
preciation will grow, and in 1950, life in- 
surance will cover a broader field, and 
our people will see the necessity of 
taking insurance for adequate amounts. 

Side by side with this education of the 
public will be the development of the 
agent. We all agree that the agent 
ought to make his calling a profession, 
and we recognize the fact that there are 
trained life underwriters now in the field 
who practice their calling as a pro- 
fession; but we are forced to admit that 
as yet the agents who are expert life 
underwriters are limited in number and 
many do not deserve to be called profes- 
sional men. But it is reasonable to hope, 
and fair to assume, that by 1950 the work 
of the agent will be generally recognized 
as a profession and that only those who 
are competent advisers will be permitted 
to represent the companies in the field. 
Then,even if some people take the initia- 
tive and go voluntarily to the companies 
for protection, the usefulness of the agent 


will not be lessened; it will be increased. 
For then the insuring public will demand 
expert guidance on the part of the agent, 
and the agent recognizing his increased 
responsibility in much greater degree 
than now will guide, protect and assist 
his client as long as he continues to be 
a policyholder. 

Aside from any increase in the volume 
of business in 1950 I believe that life in- 
surance will show a marked increase in 
value to each individual, because it will 
be more accurately adapted to his needs. 
Then there will be fewer men who carry 
insurance for ridiculously inadequate 
amounts. Then their policies will corre- 
spond more nearly with their needs and 
will be valued and retained, and the 
waste now due to heavy lapsing of in- 
surance will, I am confident, be reduced 
to a minimum. 

My subject is “Life Insurance in 
1950” and I interpret that to mean that 
our thoughts should be directed not to- 
ward what we may do by 1950, but where 
we ought to be in 1950 and what we 
should do now to guarantee that we are 
on our road to that desirable goal. We 
are offering to men the most perfect 
plan for guaranteeing their life’s objec- 
tives which has ever been devised by 
human ingenuity, but we must increas- 
ingly appreciate that if our plan is to be 
more widely and more generally ac- 
cepted we must have it offered by the 
kind of men and women who can dis- 
cover the desires which lead men toward 
the accomplishments of these objectives. 

Higher Type of Agent 


We must appreciate that to the citizen 
in the average community the agent is 
the company, and that he must be a man 
not only of character and integrity, but 
also of intelligence and capacity, and 
one who has a professional attitude to- 
ward his clients. 

There must be a greater effort on our 
part to so educate our representatives 
in the field and so direct their activities 
that the protection which the policy as- 
sumes to give to the beneficiary is really 
guaranteed. Men must be taught to 
think of life insurance in terms of in- 
come so that by 1950 men who insure 
their lives for the protection of their 
families will do one of two things; they 
will stipulate that the insurance shall be 
paid in the form of an income or they 
will see to it that their wives take a 
business course including a comprehen- 
sive series on finance. 

What the life insurance situation will 
be in 1950 depends a great deal on what 
is now being done to insure a better 
trained and a more efficient army of life 
underwriters. One never reaps the fruit 
of all he sows—it may be his part to only 
turn the sod. With us the sod was 
turned by the pioneers. They even did 
more. They planted vineyards from 
which we are eating and they dug wells 
from which we are drinking. 

But if the romance and sacrifices of 
yesterday inspire us as they should to 
do the work of today and tomorrow, life 
insurance will have no apologies to offer 
in 1950 for the character of service it is 
rendering to the public or for the type 
of underwriters through which that serv- 
ice is rendered. Life insurance will ex- 
pand its contribution to the health, hap- 
piness and prosperity of the nation and 
its people. This great cooperative enter- 
prise will continue to afford means of 
creating immediate estates and of giving 
our citizens opportunities for the ade- 
quate protection of their dependents. In 
a way, whether we look forward life- 
insurancewise to 1950, or in imagination 
back from 1950, life insurance unites the 
moral, material and spiritual advantages 
of our increasing population. The suc- 
cessful principles of the life insurance 


business, shown by the reserves of our. 


companies, is a mere writing in larger 
figures of the simple proposition of fore- 


thought, care and mutual consideration’ 


of the family, read in the picture on the 
wall framed by an insurance policy and 
disclosing a happy and useful home. 
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Insurance Funds 
Flow Where Needed 


HOW ASSETS HAVE BEEN USED 





President A. A. Welch of Phoenix Mu- 
tual Tells of Distribution of Nine 
and One-Half Billions 





The resources of the life insurance 
companies of the country, totaling at the 
close of the last year not far from nine 
and one-half billions of dollars, have been 
a reservoir from which streams of finan- 
cial life have voluntarily flowed to that 
part of the country which was at the 
moment in greatest need of that aid, 
said Archibald A. Welch, president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, in discussing 
life insurance funds before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents this 
week. Mr. Welch said: . 

“The general theme of this meeting is 
‘Sound Public Opinion the _ Nation’s 
Great Reserve’ and I take it that in 
discussing the various subjects allotted 
to us we are to relate them in some man- 
ner, in some degree, to this theme. If 
sound public opinion is in reality the 
nation’s great reserve, one of our obliga- 
tions—and a very vital obligation it is— 
is to see that the public does have an 
accurate, an unprejudiced opinion of the 
size and character of the service that 
is being rendered to it. 

“By ‘character’ I mean not the mere 
description of the outward form of serv- 
ice, but the ability, efficiency and broad- 
minded spirit which is guiding those who 
are the trustees of this great business, 
not only in the carrying out of the con- 
tractual obligations but also in the ful- 
filment of those unwritten, undefined ob- 
ligations which inhere in the care of 
aggregations of capital. 


How Fund Is Distributed 


“First, let us consider the size of this 
public utility in which we are engaged. 
In the accompanying table are listed the 
investments of the companies contribut- 
ing their statistics to this association, 
showing the amount invested in each 
class of securities at the end of 1917, 
1919, 1921 and 1923, together with the 
percentage that each class bears to the 
total assets of the companies. 

“The figures: themselves represent such 
colossal sums that little will be retained 
in the public mind from a mere listen- 
ing to or reading of them; so having 
given the size of this life insurance serv- 
ice in dollars, I shall attempt to measure 
it by certain other values with which 
the public believes it is more familiar. 

“We, who spoke with respect of mil- 
lions but a few years ago, now write 
and converse of billions with such fluency 
as to arouse the query whether we fully 
grasp the fact that a billion is a thousand 
times greater than the million that used 
to dazzle us, so when we read that the 
admitted assets of the life insurance 
companies equal nearly ten billions of 
dollars—and in all probability they will 
exceed that sum on December 31 next— 
we ought to have some measuring rod 
other than mere figures. 

“We are accustomed to think of our 
savings banks and national banks as the 
reservoirs from which we can draw finan- 
cial aid and it may be helpful for the 
public to measure the size of life insur- 
ance funds with the resources of these 
savings and national banks. 

“The accompanying chart represents 
the relative amount of resources of the 
life insurance companies of this country 
and of the savings banks (both mutual 
and stock), and of national banks. It 
will be seen that the assets of the insur- 
ance companies exceed in amount the 
resources of savings banks by over $750,- 


000,000, while they equal nearly one-half 


of the resources of all the national banks 
of our country. 

“These comparisons are made not for 
the purpose of measuring the relative 
value of these three great financial 
agencies, but that the public may the 
better appreciate the extent of the serv- 
ice that life insurance funds are render- 
ing to the community; that all may more 
clearly understand that national banks, 
savings banks, and life insurance com- 
panies are veritably the three great pub- 
lic wellsprings from which must be 


bined service of all the life insurance 
companies together, not by the service 
rendered by the companies individually. 
No single company, even the largest, can 
meet all the needs in all places; but to- 
gether, the individual companies meet- 
ing special needs in different localities, 
they all perform a service for the public 
which must be judged as a whole. 


Service in Housing 


“One of the largest of our companies, 
it is well known, has been for several 





INVESTMENTS OF 52 LIF 
1917 
U. S. Government 
ONES. . cs ccces $ 
Canadian Govern- 
ment Bonds... . 
Other Foreign Gov- 
ernment Bonds.. 248,230,025 ( 4.6%) 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 233,449,620 ( 4.4%) 248,948,245 
Railroad Stocks 
and Bonds.....1,759,910,728 (33.0%) 1,771,285,836 
Other Stocks and 


62,622,537 ( 1.2%) $ 706,062,942 
113,466,557 


145,501,669 


E INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1919 1921 1923 


(11.5%) = $ 797,059,380 (10.7%) $ 769,202,410 ( 8.8%) 
( 1.8%) 
( 2.3%) 
€ 4.1%) 


160,988,875 ( 2.2%) 214,297,896 ( 2.4%) 


103,670,305 ( 1.4%) 61,016,698 ( .7%) 
344,259,109 ( 4.6%) 329/103,421 ( 3.7%) 


(28.8%) 1,769,846,345 (23.8%) 1,972,503,838 (22.4%) 


ete amieeees 185,135,681 ( 3.5%) 189,094,072 ( 3.1%) 224,033,440 ( 3.0% 367,125,197 ( 4.2%) 
arm Mortgage 
oven. gee sshs 730,030,866 (13.7%) 858,537,283 (14.0%) 1,306,621,229 (17.5%) 1,662,761,125 (18.9%) 
ther Mortgage 
| a 978,890,490 (18.3%) 991,560,179 (16.0%) 1,250,098,197 (16.8%) 1,680,890.981 (19.0%) 
Policy Loans..... 735,188,423 (13.8%) 732,337,957 (11.9%) 968,530,151 (13.0%) 1,106,873.323 (12.6%) 
Collateral Loans.. 16,751,960 ( 3%) 21,311,841 ( .4%) 35,665,138 ( .3%) 13,369,486 ( .2%) 
Real Estate.....- 144,912,327 ( 2.7%) 129,502,528 ( 2.0%) 147,831,474 ( 2.0%) 160,176,895 ( 1.8%) 
Other Investments !64,465,153 ( 3.0%) 177,004,767 ( 2.9%) 255,836,625 ( 3.4%) 375,322,443 ( 4.3%) 
Cas ’ “ernest $2,340,953 ( 1.5%) 76,083,847 ( 1.2%) 92,961,819 ( 1.3%) 92,371,598 ( 1.0%) 
ota ssets 0 
Contributing 
Companies ....5,341,928,763 6,158,697,723 7,447,402,087 8,805,015,311 
Total Assets of All 
U. S. Companies5,94U,622,780 6,790,582,415 7,936,496,844 9,454,620,793 
Ratio of Contribu- sa 
ting Companies. 89.92% 90.69% 93.84% 93.13% 
*In 1907 Canadian Bonds were included with “Other Foreign Government Bonds.” 
( )=Ratio of investments in class to total assets of contributing companies. 





drawn the financial aid that is the very 
lifeblood of the nation, and that all these 
agencies should be equally untrammeled 
by restrictive legislation. No public 
opinion that fails to appreciate the great- 
ness of this service which life insurance 
companies are rendering to the com- 
munity, can be sound. 

“But public opinion will not be entirely 
sound if its knowledge of these life in- 
surance funds is confined to size alone. 
Some knowledge of the character of 
the service which is rendered is neces- 
sary if a correct estimate is to be made. 
In truth, unless the character of its serv- 
ice is known and appreciated this pub- 
lic opinion, which should be ‘the nation’s 


years giving special aid to the building 
of homes in cities all over these United 
States; other companies have increased 
the number of their loans on city prop- 
erty, so that, during 1922 and 1923, $425,- 
000,000 of additional funds have been in- 
vested in this way. 

“On the 31st of -last December life 
insurance companies had loaned on the 
security of city property the enormous 
sum of $1,681,000,000. From reports just 
received from our contributing compa- 
nies it now appears that this sum dur- 
mg the first nine months of this year 
has been still further increased by $237,- 
000,000, so that on September 30, 1924, 
mortgage loans on city property held 





FABLE I—*INVESTMENTS OF ALL UNITED STATES LEGAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—1860 TO 1923 


AMouNTS 
Dec. Mortgage Real ** Bonds All 
x) Loans Estate and Stocks Other Total 
1860 $ 16,088,392 ¢ 773,761 $ 2,473,047 $ 7,841,139 % 27,176,339 
1870 108,018,837 9,029,091 48,087,467 104,385,045 269,520,440 
1880 164,751,877 51,600,990 124,751,335 76,846,807 417,951,009 
1890 309,601,235 80,699,595 272,051,180 108,620,051 770,972,061 
1900 501,498,988 158,119,116 801,822,308 280,973,761 1,742,414,173 
1910 1,227,231,592 172,960,857 1,789,467 ,940 636,216,670 3,875,877,059 
1920 2,174,863 ,244 172,010,909 3,640,083,741 1,333,039,125 7,319,997,019 
1923 3,661,910,395 243,058,192 3,840,295,457 1,709,356,749 9,454,620,793 
Ratios To Totat INVESTMENTS 
December Mortgage Real **Bonds All 
31 Loans Estate and Stocks Other Total 
1860 59.2% 2.7% 9.1% 29.0% 100.0% 
1870 40.1% 3.4% 17.8% 38.7% 100.0% 
1880 39.4% 12.3% 29.9% 18.4% 100.0% 
1890 40.1% 10.5% 35.3% 14.1% 100.0% 
1900 28.8% 9.1% 46.0% 16.1% 100.0% 
1910 32.9% 4.5% 46.2% 16.4% 100.0% 
1920 29.7% 2.4% 49.7% 18.2% 100.0% 
1923 38.7% 2.6% 40.6% 18.1% 100.0% 


*Data to the end of 1880 are taken from Annual Reports of the New York State In- 
surance Department and represent from 90% to 95% of the Admitted Assets of all United 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies. 


Data for later years are taken from Insurance 


Year Books of the Spectator Company and represent all Admitted Assets. 
**Stocks decreased from $172,742,135 at the end of 1905 to $24,449,411 at the end 


of 1923. 





great reserve, will be a menace to the 
nation’s financial health. 

“In learning of its character we do not 
need the medium of any other agency to 
measure its value to society; its own 
statements to government officials show 
that it is actually meeting public needs 
and that it is impartial in its handling 
of financial problems. 

“At the outset let me emphasize the 
necessity that the public should judge 
of the character and extent of this finan- 
cial service rendered to it by the com- 


by life insurance companies equaled 
$1,918,000,000, a sum equal. to 20.6% of 
their total assets. 

“In 1917 life insurance companies had 
loans outstanding to farmers on the se- 
curity of their farms of $730,000,000, or 
nearly 14% of the amount of their assets. 

“During the period of the war and 
that immediately following it (that is, 
between 1917 and 1921), when money 
was needed on our western farms to 
give the world the bread that was neces- 
sary for its life, these same life insurance 


companies, turning away from those in- 
vestments which from a purely monetary 
point of view would have returned a far 
greater interest rate, added to the 
amounts already loaned to farmers near- 
ly $600,000,000 more. 

“Since December, 1921, the farmers, 
through a series of crop failures, have 
been forced to look for especial consid- 
eration and aid to tide them over, and 
these same companies, during 1922 and 
1923, have added over $350,000,000 to 
their farm mortgage loan account, and 
on the 3lst day of December, 1923, their 
accounts showed $1,663,000,000 invested 
in this manner, a sum which represents 
nearly 19% of the amount of their assets. 
During the first nine months of 1924 an 
additional $118,000,000 has been loaned 
the farmers by these same companies, 
so that on September 30, 1924, they had 
loans outstanding to farmers of $1,781,- 
000,000, a sum equal to 19.1% of their 
assets. 

“If we throw together these two classes 
of investment it will be seen that this 
public service, which we are considering, 
has loaned on security of real estate, 
largely in localities from which the 
money was collected, the enormous sum 
of $3,699,000,000, or almost 40% of its 
resources. By the end of this year— 
now so near at hand—the real estate 
mortgage item—by far the largest in our 
schedule of investments—will closely ap- 
proximate four billion dollars for all the 
life insurance companies of this country. 

“During the period of the war, when 
money was needed by the farmer and 
was supplied to him, when the policy- 
holders themselves needed additional 
loans on their policies and secured them, 
and when war and influenza claims made 
unprecedented demands on their treas- 
uries, these life insurance companies 
loaned to the national government, for 
its use in the war, over $750,000,000. 

“From 1917 to 1921 little was done in 
the way of new financing of railroads, 
but since 1921, when the roads first be- 
gan to ask for help in new financing, 
life insurance companies have increased 
their holdings of railroad securities by 
more than $275,000,000 to a total of more 
than $2,000,000,000. In this way the funds 
of life insurance companies have aided in 
keeping open the avenues of transpor- 
tation of this country, and in this service 
have again proven themselves to be the 
life-blood of the nation. 


“During recent years, in the economy 
of our social life, millions of dollars have 
been invested in the development of hy- 
draulic and steam plants for the purpose 
of furnishing light and power to turn 
the wheels of our machinery. During 
the last four years the life insurance com- 
panies have increased their loans to these 
public utility corporations probably by 
$200,000,000. 


All Sections Benefit 


“And last, but by no means the least 
important, I offer a table which has al- 
ready been presented in previous years 
but which has been brought up to the 
current year, to prove that in the aggre- 
gate life insurance funds are largely in- 


* vested in those parts of the country 


from whence came the premiums on the 
policies of which these funds form the 
reserve. In the New England States, 
where the proportion is the lowest, it 
will be seen that the life insurance com- 
panies have invested in securities equal 
to nearly 48% of the amount of reserve 
on the policies of citizens of those states; 
in the Middle Atlantic group the amount 
of securities owned equals nearly 79% 
of the reserves on policies of residents of 
that group of states; in the Central 
Northern group the life insurance com- 
panies hold securities equal to nearly 
98% of the reserves on policies of resi- 
dents of that locality; while in all the 
rest of the country, the great Southern 
and Western states, the amount invested 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Few Laws As Possible 
Says Gov. T. G. McLeod 


MANY REGULATIONS ARE BAD 


South Carolina Executive Tells Presi- 
dents Country Needs Ancient Re- 
spect for Law 


As little legislation as possible, local or 
Federal, should be enacted, said Gov- 
McLeod, of South 
Carolina, before the Life Insurance Presi 
dents here. Too many laws, too many 
rules and regulations, as has heretofore 
been stated, beget a spirit of the lack 
of respect for the law and of its observ- 
ance! The great task and duty of the 
States is to bring back to the people the 
ancient regard and respect for the law 
of the land. This being done, Federal 
legislation and protection will be neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

Continuing Gov. McLeod said: 

lhere are some things which we as 
States must realize we cannot do without 
weakening the strength of the Nation. 
For instance, a Federal law applicable to 
all of the States cannot be disregarded 
in one State without engendering a con- 
tempt for other laws which will be re 
flected not only in the life of that State 
but in others. 

The great concern of the States, there 
jore, should not only be the enforce- 
ment of the law but in the training of 
the people in respect for the observance 
of law Severity of punishment has 
Hever proven a deterrent of crime; ccer- 
tainty of punishment invariably does 
deter crime. Crime cannot be abolished, 
however, by the strong arm of the law. 
there must be in each State those edu 
cational influences which from the very 
cradle, beginning with the discipline ol 
the home, teach to young Americans the 
duty and necessity for that respect for 
the rights of others and respect for law 
which alone can make a_ law-abiding 
citizenship. 

In this we return again to the basic 
principles of our fathers. The scarcity 
of crime in our primitive days was un- 
questionably due to the respect for law 
which was passed from father to son. 

We are slipping away from our moor- 
ings, and multitudes of uplifting and 
social organizations have failed to take 
the place of the simple teachings of a 
former age when God stood first in the 
lives of men and humanity second only. 

On the other hand, the converse of 
the proposition set forth above is true. 
The observance of the laws of the State 
and of the Nation inculcates a respect 
for all law, a respect for the State and 
for the Nation. Bad laws should be re- 
pealed, but violations of law, either State 
o. Federal, should ever be condemned 
ani the violator convicted, regardless of 
inlividual opinion or the popularity of 
the law. 

There should be, as far as possible, 
uniformity in the laws of the States. 
Especially should this be maintained in 
regard to the commercial dealings or 
transactions between the States. It 
would be very happy indeed if this uni- 
formity was possible to extend to all 
forms of law enforcement. That, how- 
ever, is impracticable. The very differ- 
ence in the States in location and in in- 
dividuality, their difference in history and 
tradition, renders this impossible, but the 
differences obtaining are of slight varia- 
tion and do not seriously affect the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

To the State as a unit should at all 
times be committed the training of the 
citizen. This, while it would apparently 


ernor Thomas G. 


narrow the horizon, yet gives the benefit 
of all that is inspiring in local environ- 
ment and gives likewise to the citizen 
the possession of a pride in his State 
that can but make him a greater and 
more useful citizen of the Nation. The 


Li fe Presidents Association 


send 7 On Deed 
By Airplane Removed 


CLAIMED TO BE SAFE NOW 


General Patrick of Air Service Says It 
Is Inevitable That Companies Will 
Accept Risks 


Statistics bearing on the hazard of fly- 
ing and the amount of risk involved in 
passenger transportation in the air are 
being collected by Major General Mason 
M. Patrick, chief of the U. S. Air Ser- 
vice at Washington. In discussing the 
development of air travel before the 
Presidents Association, General Patrick 
said: 


Inevitably the time will come when the 
life insurance companies will be willing 
to grant insurance at regular premiums 
on the lives of travelers by air and the 
operators of aircraft. This would greatly 
aid the development of air transporta- 
tion and [| hope that this Association 
will give careful consideration to such 
an important matter. While J) am_ in- 
formed that, generally speaking, insur- 
ance policies draw no distinction between 
air and railroad travel and that the ordi- 
nary life insurance once issued applies 
equally to both, there is still a hesitancy 
on the part of some underwriters to 1n- 
sure either amateur or professional 
flyers. When such risks are accepted 
now they cover only limited amounts and 
at increased premiums. My _ office is 
yathering statistics which will be use- 
ful, | am sure, in determining the pre- 
miums that should be charged and these 
data will be made available whenever 
they are desired. 

The British Aviation Insurance Group 
will now insure airplanes against fire, 
theft and accidental damage ; pilots and 
passengers against injury or death; 


great danger of entrusting or empower- 
ing the Federal Government with the 
supervision of the local affairs of the 
State is to make the citizen feel and 
know that he exists for the Government 
rather than that the Government exists 
for him. In the transference from State 
supervision to Federal supervision, our 
greatest loss will be the individuality of 
the citizen in the expression of our pub- 
lic life. 





against injury or death to third parties; 
and the safe arrival of cargoes. 

It is significant also that the insur- 
ance rates on fragile articles, fashion 
goods and the like shipped between Lon- 
don and the Continent are several times 
less by air than by boat and rail when all 
risks are included. If theft risks are ex- 
cluded from boat and rail coverage, the 
rates are practically the same. This 
theft hazard for such shipments on con- 
tinental trains is unusually high, while 
it is practically negligible if they go by 
air. 

While it is known that the National 
Aircraft Underwriters Association in this 
country has been studying the matter, 
as yet they are not prepared to issue 
policies. 

It is a fact, however, that much has 
been done during the past few years 
to make flying less hazardous. This in- 
volved the consideration of many fac- 
tors, among them the improvement. of 
the equipment, laying out and marking 
air routes and the creation of proper 
facilities along them. With landing 
fields at proper intervals, many of the 
risks of flying would be eliminated. So 
long as the power plant in the aircraft 

that is, the motor—functions properly, 
or in other words, as long as one can 
stay in the air, there is little or no 
danger. Motor failure makes it neces- 
sary to land. Many of the accidents 
which occur are due to the fact. that 
when forced to land there is no unob- 
structed field) upon which an airplane 
nay alight. 

That there are comparatively few cas- 
ualties suffered by the Air Mail is 
marked evidence of the safety with 
which a well-designated air route, one 
along which there are enough landing 
fields, may be traversed. These Air 
Mail pilots flew over two million miles 
without a single fatality. On the British 
and Dutch air lines during the past three 
vears the average number of passenger 
air miles per passenger fatality was 2,- 
663,000. Prior to 1913 for a number of 
years there was an average of one pas- 
senger casualty on our railroads for 
about every two million passenger miles. 
Military flying is, of course, more 


dangerous than ordinary commercial air 


travel. And yet it is gratifying to state 
that our fatality rate in the Air Service 
measured by aircraft flying hours, or by 
the number of miles flown, is markedly 
less than it was even three years ago. 
That air travel will be made more and 
more safe as time goes on there seems 
to be no reason to doubt. 
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Satisfaction 


There is a sense of satisfaction in 
representing a Company which has 
long been known as the “Policyhold- 
because of satisfactory 
service to its members for a period of 
seventy-nine years. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





In fact it is believed conclusive evi- 
dence already exists that air travel un- 
der proper conditions can be conducted 
with a degree of regularity, safety and 
dispatch sufficient to establish it as a 
significant additional channel of com- 
merce in the transportation resources of 
a nation. Air transportation has passed 
the experimental stage. The knowledge 
gained during the past six years in the 
operation of regular air transportation 
services, particularly in Europe, has 
demonstrated incontestably that aircraft 
as agents of commerce have “arrived.” 


SUIT OVER PREMIUM DATE 


Actual Hour of Insured’s Death Im.- 
portant in Claim; Action Finally 
Abandoned 
Mrs. Lula W. Palmatary, of . Rich- 
mond, Va., has abandoned a suit which 
she instituted against the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society to recover $1,650 
which was deducted from the face value 
of a $50,000 whole life policy carried by 
her husband, J. Thomas Palmatary, 
prominent business man of that city, 
when settlement was made with her fol- 
lowing his death. That amount repre- 
sented an annual premium due March 4, 
1923, which her husband failed to pay 
prior to his death. Palmatary was found 
dead in a_ gas-filled bathroom in_ his 
home several hours after midnight the 
night of March 4, the coroner’s verdict 
being that death was accidental. The 
question arose as to whether he died 
before midnight or after that hour, and 
it was the opinion of the coroner as 
well as the city ambulance surgeon, who 
was the first to examine the body, that 
death occurred about 2 A. M. It so 
happened that March 4 fell on Sunday, 
and it was contended by the plaintiff 
in the action that the premium was not 
actually due until the following day. 
The company, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that the payment was due March 
4+ regardless of what day in the week 
that date fell upon. The contract upon 
which it relied reads as follows: “This 
insurance is granted in consideration of 
the payment in advance of $1,650 and of 
the payment annually thereafter of a 
like sum upon each fourth day of March 
until the death of the insured.” The 

policy was issued March 4, 1912. 

Had it been shown that Palmatary 
died on March 4 instead of March 5, 
the premium could not have been de- 
ducted, the company admitted. An ef- 
fort was first made by the plaintiff to 
prove that Palmatary died on March 4 
but this fell through when both the 
coroner and the ambulance’ surgeon 
made affidavit to the contrary. The 
case was abandoned last week in the 
city circuit court of Richmond, a non- 


suit being taken by counsel for the 
widow. 





Cincinnati 


A 38-year-old Eastern “Old Line” 
Life Insurance Company wants an 
AGENCY MANAGER for Cin- 
cinnati. 

He must be an AGENCY MAN- 
AGER in fact as well as in name— 
his agency should produce $500,000 
or more of paid business the first 
year. 

If you are the man they want, sell 
your qualifications by letter. All 
communications confidential. 


Address: Agency Dept. 
The Eastern Underwriter 


86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Suggests New Laws 
For Massachusetts 


SOME AFFECT FRATERNALS 





Commissioner Monk in Message to Leg- 
islature Calls Attention to 
Some Defects 





Commissioner Wesley E. Monk of 
Massachussetts has sent to the legisla- 
ture of the commonwealth recommenda- 
tion concerning legislation affecting life 
insurance carriers. He makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions concerning fraternals: 

“Sections 45 and 46 of chapter 176 of 
the General Laws regulate the so-called 
‘limited’ and ‘exempt’ fraternal societies 
which are not subject to all the general 
provisions of said chapter governing fra- 
ternal societies. 

“These societies are now subject to 
certain sections of said chapter. Sec- 
tions 47, 49 and section 47A hereinafter 
discussed should also apply to them. A 
general penalty should be provided for 
violation of said sections 45 and 46 since 
a few cases have failed of prosecution 
in the lower courts for this reason. 

“The societies governed by section 46 
are not required to file a financial state- 
ment at any time. Power should be 
lodged in the Commissioner to require 
such a statement from these societies 
on request. Such societies are restricted 
in the amount of death or disability bene- 
fits they may pay. No penalty is pro- 
vided for exceeding the restriction and 
one should be established. 

“Section 47 confers jurisdiction on the 
courts to restrain societies from paying 
death or disability benefits in violation 
of this chapter. This remedy should be 
extended to any violation of this chap- 
ter and should lie to enforce payment of 
all penalties prescribed by said chapter 
as is now provided by section 193A of 
chapter 175 of the General Laws rela- 
tive to that chapter. 

“There is no provision in the chapter 
similar to that of section 193 of chapter 
175 making a policy issued contrary to 
law valid. The propriety of this pro- 
vision is unquestionable, for no de- 
fense is less equitable than one predi- 
cated on the society’s own violation of 
the law. It is suggested, therefore, that 
a new section, 47A, be added to this 
chapter similar to section 193 of said 
chapter 175. 

“Section 41 provides for the licensing 
of foreign societies and provides that no 
foreign society shall transact business 
without a license. There is no prohibi- 
tion, however, against any person trans- 
acting business on behalf of an unli- 
censed society. The prohibition in sec- 
tion 41 is ineffective, since there is no 
way of acquiring jurisdiction over an 
unlicensed foreign corporation. Section 
49 annexes a penalty on any person who 
solicits or aids in procuring membership 
in an unauthorized society. A certain 
society has been twice refused a license 
for cause. It has continued to transact 
business here, collecting dues, having 
lodges and holding meetings. The state 
police haled the officers of a local lodge 
into court, but they were acquitted as 
such acts as could be proved did not 
come within the purview of section 49. 
This section, as it now stands, is inade- 
quate and should be amended along the 
lines of section 160 of chapter 175 to 
cover any transaction of busihess for an 
unlicensed society. 

_ “A bill setting forth these amendments 
is herewith presented. 


Policies of Foreign Companies 


“Section 187 of chapter 175 of the Gen- 
eral Laws permits foreign insurance 
companies to insert in policies of group 
life, accident, health or life insurance 
issued in the Commonwealth any pro- 
vision required by the laws of their 
domicils. Sections 108, 132 and 134 of 
said chapter regulate the form and con- 
tents of such policies issued in the Com- 
monwealth. Section 187 taken literally 
might be interpreted to mean that if the 





law of a foreign state required a pro- 
vision directly contrary to any of those 
specified in said sections a company of 
such state could lawfully issue such pol- 
icies in the Commonwealth containing 
such a provision. At least one instance 
has occurred where a company raised 
this contention. Section 187 manifestly 
was never intended to override the spe- 
cific requirements of sections 108, 132 
and 134 in favor of foreign companies. 
This view is fortified by the fourth clause 
of section 99, relative to the standard 
fire policy, which permits foreign fire 
companies, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioner, to insert therein pro- 
visions required by foreign laws ‘not 
contrary to the laws of this Common- 
wealth,’ 

“Section 187 should be amended to re- 
quire the approval of the Commissioner 
and to specify that such provisions shall 
not be contrary to the laws of this Com- 
monwealth.” 





LIBERALIZES MEDICAL 
The Prudential Will Accept Applications 
Up to $50,000 On One Medical 


Report 
The Prudential has made changes in 
its medical examination requirements 


that mean a distinct liberalization in its 
practice. 

Applications for amounts up to and in- 
cluding $50,000 will be accepted on one 
medical report, the previous limit for 
one report having been $25,000. Amounts 
over $50,000 require reports by two ex- 
aminers. 


CLEGG AT RICHMOND DINNER 





Life Underwriters Give Affair in Honor 
of National President; Other Guests 
John W. Clegg, of Philadelphia, pres- 

ident of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, was principal speak- 
er at a banquet in Richmond, Va., the 
evening of December 5, given in his hon- 
or by the Richmond Association. He 
delivered a highly inspirational talk, 
telling what a fine thing life insurance 
is for the country and recounting how 
the life underwriters through their as- 
sociations have helped to raise the busi- 
ness to the high plane on which it stands 
today. He was introduced by Neil D. 
Sills, a former national president, who 
is manager at Richmond for the Sun 
Life of Canada. Mr. Sills, who filled 
the role of toastmaster, also introduced 
the other speakers, who included Stew- 
art Anderson, manager of the service 
bureau of the Penn Mutual, and J. H. 
Jefferies, assistant to Vice-President 
Kingsley of that company. Both before 
and after the banquet, Mr. Clegg held 
a levee, greeting and shaking the hands 
of several hundred insurance people and 
other business men who gathered around 
the banquet board. The banquet was 
held at the Commonwealth Club. John 
E. Woodward, president of the Rich- 
mond Association, was chairman of the 
occasion. This was the first time in ten 
years that a national president had hon- 
ored Richmond with a visit. Many of 
the insurance men brought their wives 
and lady friends with them to the 
banquet. 
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Budget. 
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Uncle Sam and President Coolidge 


Keep Budgets—Why Not You? 


Vice-President Elect Charles G. Dawes earned 
national acclaim by working out a budget for 
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United States Government. ‘This was is y 

adopted as the only practical plan of reducing Kart 
unnecessary Federal expenditures and of know- SY 
ing the financial status of the nation. ie 
President Calvin Coolidge says that he keeps a NY) 
personal budget and runs his home on that basis. i 
He believes in it for himself and for others. 3 
2) 

Business men and practical women (of large as ns 
well as of small income) have put their homes int 
on the budget basis, or believe it a good thing “y 
NA) 

If you have found the. budget system easy to m 
operate at home, we believe a copy of the JOHN ron\ 
HANCOCK BUDGET SHEETS would interest Ney, 
If, like some others, you os 

believe a budget is too much trouble, then we VK 
want you to see how simple is the John Hancock ni 
rs 

This would help you to start 1925 along the right wy 
lines. Without charge or obligation a copy will fp 
be sent on request. Ne 
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LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 


oF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. 
Billion Dollars in Policies on 3,500,000 Lives. 
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Now Insuring Over Two 











Newark Managers 
Plan Organization 


T. P. KEER HEADS COMMITTEE 





Newark General Agents Take Definite 
Steps at Second Get-Together 
Luncheon 





A group of general agents of life insur- 
ance companies in Newark, N. J., met last 
Monday at Newark Athletic Club for an 
informal get-together luncheon. It was 
felt that an exchange of ideas would be 
beneficial and that much good would re- 
sult if the general agents formed into a 
managers’ association. 

With Stuart B. Rote, general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, as acting 
chairman, the luncheon discussion started 
with comments from the following general 
agents present: W. W. Garrabrant, Con- 
necticut General Life; William A. White, 
John Hancock; O. L. Gooding, North- 
western Mutual; Thomas E. Hartmann, 
New England Mutual; Theo. P. Keer, 
Prudential; E. N. Burns, New York Life; 
H. C. Lawrence, Lincoln National; Max 
Harmelin, Columbia National; Fred Lieb- 
erich, Acacia Mutual; J. J. Schwaninger, 
Aetna; Dr. Carl G. Winter, Supt. Agents, 
Lincoln National; H. G. Gundell, Agency 
Assistant, Conn. Mutual Life. 

Mr. Keer, of the Prudential, who was 
president in 1910 of a similar life insurance 
organization in the city, strongly urged 
the formation of a general agents’ associa- 
tion now. He felt that it would be of in- 
estimable value to both managers and 
agents, and offered it his active support. 

Mr. Lawrence, of the Lincoln National, 
was applauded when he said, “We need 
such an organization here and I will help 
start it.” Thereupon Mr. Rote called for a 
committee to be formed and take the matter 
under advisement. This committee con- 
sists of Theo. P. Keer, Prudential, as 
chairman; Paul R. Wendt, Equitable of 
Iowa; William A. White, John Hancock; 
H. C. Lawrence, Lincoln National; W. W. 
Garrabrant, Connecticut General. 

A feature of the luncheon was a talk 
by Dr. Carl G. Winter, superintendent of 
agents for the Lincoln National. Dr. Win- 
ter stressed the value of co-operation and 
graciousness. 

O. L. Gooding, of the Northwestern 
Mutual, expressed aptly the most valuable 
agent to the business is the maker of life 
insurance, not the man who steps in and 
closes business someone else has worked 
up. He is a veteran general agent, hav- 
ing been in business thirty-five years. 

The following general agents expressed 
regret at their inability to be present, but 
promised their co-operation: M. E. Ray, 
Guardian Life; S. H. Lewis, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; George A. Simonds, Home 
Life; Paul R. Wendt, Equitable of Iowa; 
E. C. Hoy, Sun Life of Canada; Ernest 
Finch, Missouri State; Day & Cornish, 
Mutual Benefit; H. H. Beidler, Provident 
Mutual; J. R. Rogers, Travelers’; E. W. 
Fortiner, Union Central; Henry W. 
Maull, Equitable Life of New York; E. 
N. Van Vliet, Prudential; Clinton F. Mc- 
Cord, Penn Mutual; William Munson, 
State Mutual. 





GOT 100% OF PROSPECTS 





H. F. Peirce of Warsaw, N. C., Used 
Literature and Letter That Landed 
All Persons Seen 


H. F. Peirce, district agent at War- 
saw, N. C., for the Atlantic Life, recently 
prepared a select list of prospects. To 
these prospects he sent certain literature 
which he thought would have a strong 
appeal. This was followed by a personal 
letter requesting that the literature be 
read carefully. Next in order came the 
interview which followed a few days 
after the letter was mailed. Mr. Peirce 
brought away an application from each 
of the prospects, not missing a single one 
of the eleven. It was his first experi- 
ence of this kind. Commenting upon his 
achievement, he says: “This record con- 
firms my belief in the use of literature 
prior to calling on a prospect. I hope 
the plan will appeal to others and that 
they will use it.” 
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INCONTESTABILITY Life Underwriters Clash on Policy 
Commissioners Asked to Reaffirm a (Continued from page 7) ee ee 


Resolution on Subject Passed 
In 1922 


In view of the fact that the personnel 
of the Insurance Commissioners Conven- 
tion has changed so much, and also be- 
cause of an important court decision on 
the subject of incontestability, both the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
and the American Life Convention asked 
the commissioners this week to reaffirm 
a resolution passed in 1922 asking that 
the commissioners ubmit to legislatures 
an amendment to insurance laws about 
incontestability reading as follows: 

That the policy of insurance to- 

gether with the application therefor, 
a copy of which application shall be 
endorsed upon or attached to the 
policy and made a part thereof, shall 
constitute the entire contract be- 
tween the parties and shall be incon- 
testable after it shall have been in 
force during the lifetime for the in- 
sured for two years from its date, ex- 
cept for nonpayment of premiums and 
except for violations of the policy re- 
lating to the naval or military service 
in time of war and at the option of the 
company provisions relative to benefits 
in the event of total and permanent 
disability and provisions which grant 
additional insurance specthcally against 
death by accident may also be ex- 
cepted. 





GARDINER CELEBRATES 
Harry Gardiner, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life in New York, 
is being congratulated on the thirtieth 
anniversary of his connection with the 
company. 


land, Director of Manhattan, N. Y. City 
Fed. of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Slack, President, N. 
Y. City Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs.*F. T. Towler, Pres. Wednesday 
Morning Club of Cranford, N. J.; Mrs. 
Thomas J. Vivian, Pres. National Cali- 
fornia Club; Pres. Congress of States 
Societies; Mrs. Benj. C. Wooster, Pres. 
Hackensack Woman’s Club, Chairman 
Practical Finance, N. Jersey State Fed. 
of W. C.; Miss Alice Lakey, Insurance 
Specialist, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Publisher of “Insurance.” 


TWO NEW COMMITTEES 


Commissioners to Investigate Disability 
and Also Newspaper Coupon Acci- 
dent Policies 


Two new committees or sub-com- 
mittees were set into motion at the com- 
missioners’ convention this week. A 
committee to consider the report of 
Commissioner Smith on disability insur- 
ance was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Monk, Masachusetts; Wade, North 
Carolina; Smith, Wiconsin; Beha, New 
York; Kendrick, Iowa. 

A committee to look into the health 
and accident feature in connection with 
policies sold to newspapers by insurance 
companies and bought by them as circu- 
lation builders consists of Beha, New 
York; Benson, Maryland; Savage, Ohio. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, was the principal speak- 
er at the formal opening of the new 
School of Business Building at Columbia 
University last Saturday. 
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Double the Business 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 


DURING the ten-year period in 

which this has been accomplished 
important developments have taken 
place in our sales organization. 


National Advertising 


a publicity man in an agency that 
does not handle our account says: 


“| must say there is not in my whole experi- 
ence a campaign based on so fundamental a 
need produced for such an inspiring purpose 
and backed by the firm loyalty and belief of 
any group of salesmen as is the present cam- 
paign of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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JOHN WILLIAM CLEGG 


The President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters made his 
first appearance in New York in his offi- 
cial capacity this week. He was the chief 
speaker at the Life Underwriters din- 
ner on Tuesday, and he was also at the 
meeting of the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Clegg is not a general agent, 
but is a soliciting life underwriter for 
the Penn Mutual Life at Philadelphia. 
He writes about $1,500,000 a year. “Not 
this year,” he said with a smile while 
here. Most of his time since his election 
at the Los Angeles convention has been 
spent traveling visiting the local asso- 
ciations. 





Mutual made a plea for the maintenance 
of all which had been gained in advanc- 
ing the principles of legal reserve life 
insurance and the advantages of its 
savings feature, as against the assess- 
mentism of the past where the selling 
slogan was “Keep the reserve in your own 
pocket.” He called the new policy a 
decided step backward and there was 
no reason why some other company 
eager for volume should not get out a 
Third Rate Policy, and through this 
slipping process drift back into the old 
deplorable commissions conditions. 

K. A. Luther made the point that if 
there was misrepresentation that it 
should be brought to the attention of 
the commissioner in the state where the 
misrepresentation took place as they are 
armed with power to discipline such 
agents. 

Mr. Priddy took up this suggestion and 
told of the great difficulty experienced 
here of getting a conviction on grounds 
or misrepresentation; said it was prac- 
tically impossible as the agent and the 
prospect are alone in the office without 
witnesses. 

Among the auditors who watched the 
debate was President Louis F. Butler of 
the Travelers. He declined to make a 
talk as Col. Howard had stated the com- 
pany’s position. 

James R. O’Brien, general agent for 
the Berkshire Life at Albany, N. Y,, 
recently conducted a production cam- 
paign in honor of Vice-President Fred 
H. Rhodes, of the company, in which 
he succeeded in establishing a new 
high record for new business for one 
month. His stimulating letters to the 
agents in the field were among the best 
letters of the kind that have been seen 
in a long time. Mr. O’Brien is a grad- 
uate of Union College. He also stud- 
ied law, the practice of which he gave 
up for the insurance business. 
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western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
| cations of members previously insured in 
the Company. 
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Metropolitan Drops 
Non-Can. A. & H. Policy 
NOT MUCH HAD BEEN WRITTEN 
Will Continue Standard Accident, 
Standard A. & H., and Death and 


Dismemberment Accident 











The Metropolitan Life has discontinued 
writing its non-cancellable accident and 
health cover forms, Nos. A2, AH2, A3 
and AH3. The company will continue 
writing its Standard Accident Policy, the 
Standard Accident and Health Policy and 
its Death and Dismemberment Accident 
Policy. 

The Metropolitan discontinued writing 
the non-cancellable forms because the 
agents have not sold the cover in quan- 
tities large enough to justify its contin- 
ance. 

As only a small percentage of the com- 
pany’s accident and health business has 
been written on this basis it feels justified 
in discontinuing this more complicated 
form in favor of its regular policies 
thereby keeping in line with its endeavors 
for simplicity of forms wherever possible. 





Disability Clauses 
(Continued from page 6) 


ance provided under some of these 
clauses is protection against temporary 
disability. * * * 

Liberality 

“There is emphasis put upon the liber- 
ality of treatment accorded to policyhold- 
ers claiming benefits under these clauses. 
Technicalities are waived. Benefits in 
excess of those to which the claimant 
would be entitled if the contract, as writ- 
ten, were made the basis of settlement, 
are pointed out. It might be pertinent 
to inquire whether or not this same 
liberal and generous treatment is ac- 
corded to claimants under the life con- 
tracts. If it is not, does this not evi- 
dence discrimination against life policy- 
holders who do not carry the disability 
clause? 

“Without at this time presenting any 
remedy, I want to reiterate the state- 
ment that I am br’uging these questions 
to this body for the sole purpose of hav- 
ing that consideration given to them that 
will tend to promote the present and 
future interest of the branches of in- 
surance involved in this discussion and 
to bring about that modification of law, 
if it is deemed desirable, that will per- 
mit commissioners to approve the forms 
and practices without disregarding the 
laws of their states.” 





FINDING LOST POLICYHOLDERS 





Results of Guardian Life Service Bureau 
In Locating Policyholders Show 
Big Return 





The problem of keeping policies in 
force is being intensively studied by the 
home offices of life insurance companies. 
The most recent work along these lines 
is occupied with looking for lost policy- 
— before the policy has a chance to 
apse. 

Every life insurance company which 
mails out premium notices has occasion 
to observe that hundreds of letters are 
—— by the post office as undeliver- 
able. 

An analysis made by the Policyholders’ 
Service Department of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America shows the 
following : " 

1. Two-thirds of the large number of 
policyholders whose mail came back as 
undeliverable were lost track of alto- 
gether. 

2. A small number of policyholders 
whom the premium notice did not reach 
came around later and paid their pre- 
miums. However, the likelihood was that 
they came after the days of grace and 
after their policies had lapsed. It was 
found in one day’s reinstatements that 
four out of five applicants for reinstate- 
ment had also changed their address: 
This led to the inference that mail had 











Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 





A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
: Incorporated 1851 
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Life Insurance For 
Estate Conservation 


WHAT IT DID FOR ONE ESTATE 





Nearly One-Quarter Taken by Federal 
and State Governments; All Pay- 
able at Once in Cash 





The necessity of life insurance for estate 
conservation in both large and small estates, 
is most apparent when one stops to consider 
the costs of settlement of an estate, as 
pointed out by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life in discussing the uses of life insurance 
to protect estates. It has been demonstrated 
time and again that the shrinkage of an 
estate of less than $5,000 is at least 25 per 
cent. of the total estate. 

The cost of administration, including all 
taxes and incidental expenses, of the estates 
of one hundred men, former residents of 
New York and _ vicinity, was recently 
analyzed. Estates from one hundred thou- 
sand to half a million showed an average 
shrinkage of 14% per cent., and those over 
half a million, an average shrinkage of 
224 per cent. 

A concrete example furnished by one of 
Massachusetts’ most prominent citizens, 


reached them too late to make it possible 
to pay the premium within the days of 
grace, 


3. Locating such lost policyholders be- 
fore lapse, that is, before the days of 
grace expire, is one of the ways of pre- 
venting lapses. 

The steps taken by the Guardian Life’s 
Policyholders’ Service Department on the 
basis of the above anaysis have brought 
the following results: 

Addresses located under undeliverable 
letters January to June, 1923: 32 out of 
each 100 cases located from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924; 92 out of each 100 cases. 





Henry Jackson, shows conclusively what 
happens to a large estate. The total estate 
of Henry Jackson was $3,055,292, of which 
$1,576,115 was in real estate and personal 
property located in Massachusetts, and the 
balance, $1,479,177, was made up of stocks 
and bonds of corporations organized under 
the laws of other states. The property 
all descended to a brother. 

Federal taxes amounted to $295,240, 
nearly 10 per cent.’ of the entire estate. 
Massachusetts independently and addition- 
ally taxed the estate $340,435, a little over 
11 per cent. of the whole. Fifteen other 
states assessed and collected taxes of 
$55,324, bringing the total tax to $691,000, 
or 34 per cent. of the estate—all payable in 
casn, 

To this was added the expense of admin- 
istration, increased by settlement with nine- 
teen states besides Massachusetts, and the 
l‘ederal Government. 

Mr. Jackson left but $47,313 in cash to 
settle approximately $700,000 of taxes, all 
of which had to be paid within one year. 
necessitating sale of bonds, stocks, or real 
estate to provide ready cash. 

Life Insurance would have provided 
immediate funds for the payment of these 
taxes. With the real facts placed in the 
hands of the average business man it is 
easy for him to realize the necessity of Life 
Insurance to protect his estate, and it’s up 
to the agent to prescribe and sell the 
amount necessary. 














Says F. P. A. 


—In New York World. 











Disappointment is our main sensation 
upon reading the 1923 incomes that 
taxes were paid on. The curiosity we 
thought we should feel about incomes 
vanished. In most instances the obser- 
vation is either “What a liar that guy 
is!” or “What excellent legal advice he 
must have had!” 
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Morris Plan Society 
Shows Steady Growth 


HOW BUSINESS IS OBTAINED 





Society Greatly Benefited by Selection 
Resulting From Loans in Connec- 
tion With Insurance 





An examination of the Morris Plan In- 
surance Society by the New York Insur- 
ance Department shows a steady growth 
in its insurance business. The sdciety’s 
method of conducting business with the 
Morris Plan Companies is discussed, also 
its basis of compensation to those com- 
panies. 

The examination covers transactions of 
the society from October: 1, 1919, to and 
including December 31, 1923. The Morris 
Plan Insurance Society was incorporated 
June 11, 1917 to make insurance upon the 
lives or the health of persons and every 
insurance appertaining thereto and to grant, 
purchase or dispose of annuities as author- 
ized by subdivision 1 of section 70 of the 
Insurance Law. On December 6, 1917, the 
charter of the society was amended by 
striking out all reference to health in- 
surance. 

The society is a stock company doing 
a non-participating business exclusively. 
It has capital stock consisting of 1,000 
shares of a par value of $100 each, or a 
total capital of $100,000. A surplus of 
$100,000 was also paid in before it com- 
menced business on September 18, 1917. 

At present all insurance comes from 
managers of Morris Plan Companies who 
are under contract to act as agents of the 
society. The society issues insurance pol- 
icies without medical examination up to 
$500 in amount., Where the insurance ap- 
plied for brings the total insurance on one 
life to over $500, a medical examination 
is required. 

By reason of the requirements of Mor- 
ris Plan Companies in connection with loans 
made by them, the society appears to be 
greatly benefited by the selection so far as 
the moral hazard is concerned. 

Five forms of contracts are now being 
issued: 1, one-year term, non-renewable; 
2, one-year term, monthly decreasing, non- 
renewable; 3, one-year term,. monthly 
premium, non-renewable; 4, five-year term, 
non-renewable; 5, five-year term, convert- 
ible, non-renewable. 

A first year’s commission of 25 per cent 
is paid to all agents, except one. In this 
case 40 per cent is paid. Renewal com- 
mission at the rate of 7%4 per cent is paid 
on five-year term contracts. In order to 
recompense Morris Plan Companies for 
the work necessary to collect and remit . 
the premiums on life insurance written by 
agents and to adjust death losses, the so- 
ciety allows from 5 per cent to 15 per 
cent of the gross premiums collected and 
remitted to the home office. This percent- 
age varies according to the volume of 
premiums. Certain stated amounts were 
given each company with the intention of 
effecting an increase in the amount of in- 
surance written in each agency. This plan 
was put in effect as of September 1, 1923. 
A number of agents qualified their com- 
panies for these collection fees. 

Following is a statement showing the 
number of policies in force on December 
31, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923 with the 
amount of insurance outstanding : 

Amount of 


Year Policies Insurance 
ernie malweds 22,283 $4,389,100 
WOES csisztcxacnees 31,189 7,069,725 
MM iicincust eens 34,902 8,437,975 


The above figures indicate that a con- 
sistent gain in business has been experienced 
each year. 








The State Capital Life of Springfield, 
Ill., is being organized with a capital and 
surplus each of $100,000. Samuel Quinn, 
who has been interested in several insur- 
ance promotions throughout the country, 
is the organizer. 
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Investments 
(Continued from page 11) 
runs from 113% to over 300% of the 
reserves. 

“A study of the character of the in- 
vestments held, and of the localities in 
which the properties on which these 
moneys have been loaned are located, 
will easily prove the broad-minded, far- 
seeing, unprejudiced spirit that has 
guided the officers of these companies 
in the carrying out of their trusts. 

“In very truth, the resources of our 
life insurance companies have been a 
reservoir from which streams of finan- 
cial life have voluntarily flowed to that 
part of the body politic which was at 
the moment in greatest need of that aid. 

“I have studiously avoided reference 
to the other form of service which our 
life insurance companies are giving to 
the community. I have made no mention 
of the fact that outside of these invest- 
ments they are paying out to their pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries in this coun- 
try more than one billion dollars 
annually; I have simply showed the 
manner in which these companies have 
fulfilled their trusts in the care of the 
funds held by them as security for the 
contracts they have issued, and. have 
placed this trust side by side with the 
two other great financial agencies of 
our country, savings banks and national 
banks, in order that the public might 
form its sound opinion of this service in 
the same way that it forms its opinion 
of the service of these two other reser- 
voirs of national resources. 

“The public has learned to look upon 
savings bank funds and deposits in our 
national banks as sacred trusts held in- 
violate for the owners, not to be tram- 
meled by short-sighted legislation of self- 
ish localities, and taxed only in a mod- 
erate degree because they represent the 
thrift as well as the financial food of our 
society. Can we claim that the assets of 
our life insurance companies, which in the 
same wav represent the thrift of the 
nation, which in the same way are held 
in trust for the benefit not only of their 
policyholders but for the nation at large 
—can we claim that these funds are 
looked upon by the public with a respect 
equal to that in which it holds the funds 
of national and savings banks? Is the 
public opinion regarding these funds a 
‘sound’ one? 

“The public forms its estimate of any 
public service from the character of the 
men through whom this service is ren- 
dered to it. A railway system on which 
trainmen are emploved who are weak, 
inefficient and poorly trained, will be 
held in light esteem by the public it 
serves, no matter what may be the char- 
acter of its official personnel, the equip- 
ment provided or the service advertised. 


“Tn like manner—so long as it allows 
any system to exist by which its service 
may be presented to the public by inex- 
perienced, inefficient and uneducated 
representatives—life insurance, with all 
its accumulated reservoirs of financial 
life, will never secure from the public 
that sound opinion and respect which its 
achievements deserve. In so far as we 
allow this condition to remain are we 
fulfilling our full duty as trustees in this 
vitally necessary public service? Are 
we doing what we can to secure that 
‘Sound Public Opinion’ which must be 
‘The Nation’s Great Reserve’?” 





DINNER TO TREASURER GEORGE 

A dinner was given on Wednesday by 
the officers of the Metropolitan Life, in 
honor of Henry George, treasurer of the 
company, on the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of his connection with the company. Presi- 
dent Haley Fiske presided and he presented 
Mr. George, on behalf of the officers, with 
a replica of the famous statute of Nathan 
Hale, which stands in City Hall Park of 
which Mr. George is a great admirer. In 
addition to the officers a number of di- 


GOES INTO VIRGINIA 





Conservative Life of Wheeling Issues 
Policy Like Half-Rate That Field 
Men Criticise 


The Conservative Life of Wheeling, W. 
Va., which recently applied for entrance 
into Virginia, was expected to be ad- 
mitted this week. The company fea- 
tures a multiform policy somewhat sim- 
ilar to the so-called half-rate policies 
of several other companies which have 
caused quite a stir in life circles in re- 
cent weeks. The policy has been pro- 
nounced actuarially sound by the Virginia 
department. It is issued on a five-term 
basis and is automatically convered into 
whole life or limited pay forms after 
the expiration of five years without 
health examination, and the cost at the 
age attained is said to be less than that 
of an ordinary form of policy. 





WILSON GOES INTO FIELD 





Northwestern National Life Agency 
Superintendent Joins Texas Agency 
of Company 


W. Rolla Wilson, who for the past 
eight years has had charge of the Agency 
Department of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Min- 
neapolis, as Superintendent of Agents 
and Second Vice-President, has resigned 
to undertake general agency work with 
Cravens, Dargan and Co., of Houston, 
Texas, the company’s Texas Agency. 
This firm has 1,900 agents in Texas, 
handling their multiple lines, the busi- 
ness of Cravens, Dargan and Co. being 
the largest in the Southwest. 

Homer G. Hewitt, for fifteen months 
Assistant Superintendent of Agents un- 
der Mr. Wilson, has been placed in 
charge of the Agency Department, with 
the title of Acting Superintendent of 
Agents. Mr. Hewitt was formerly Field 
Manager for H. O. Wilhelm & Com- 
pany, the company’s Nebraska State 
Agents. He is a graduate of the Arts 
and of the Law College of the University 
of Nebraska and as a rate book man 
wrote $1,000,000 of personal business be- 
fore entering the home office. 





WRITING MANY GROUPS 


William R. Dudley, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, is writing a large number of groups 
among photo-engraving concerns. With- 
in a comparatively short time he has 
placed twenty such group policies in 
Chicago and has as many more which he 
expects to close before the end of the 
year. They are all on the contributing 
basis. 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 
hin kh WINE ccssscnascanes $7,686,855 


Payments te Polleyhelders 
and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, ete...... 5,871,544 
Increase im Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% ef the 

amount expeeted. 

Insurance im Foree.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















Increase 
Your Sales 
and Profits 


Investigation will prove to you that 
Accident Insurance is for the sales- 
man what the storekeeper would call 
a quick turnover article. It sells quick- 
ly and the sales resistance is usually 
low. The business renews readily and 
pays the same renewal as initial com- 
mission. 


Accident Insurance is an 
Interview-getter: 


Everyone needs it. 
Everyone can afford it. 


Everyone is heir to accidental 
injury. 


Everyone knows accidents are on 
the increase. 


More Business—that’s 
what you want 


Our standard and special contracts 
will convince you that the answer 
to your problem is found in: The 
writing of Accident Insurance. 





If your company does not handle Accident 
Insurance, write us for complete information. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP 
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Still Hope To Amend 
Kansas Notice Law 


ITS OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES 





Burton P. Sears Suggests Methods of 
Meeting Peculiar Requirements 
of Notice Statute 





The Kansas notice law which is un- 
like any notice provision in the other 
states, has caused more adverse com- 
ment than any insurance law that has 
been enacted in fifteen years. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent cancellation or for- 
feiture of policies without notice. This 
law was discussed in an address by Bur- 
ton P. Sears, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Life of Chicago, before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel here 
this week. After discussing the effects 
of the law very thoroughly, Mr. Sears 
came to the following conclusions: 


Conclusions on Law 


(1) The law should be strictly com- 
plied with until it can be repealed or 
amended, and the companies should 
carefully preserve affidavits of mailing 
notice with respect to each Kansas for- 
feiture. 

(2) Pending a repeal or amendment, 
the companies may, if they desire, elim- 
inate any grace period from all policies 
issued to Kansas applicants, since there 
is no Kansas standard provision law re- 
quiring its insertion, such as there is in 
twenty-one States. If by reason of com- 
petition or some fear of a charge of 
discrimination, a grace clause is desired, 
the following clause, suggested by Mr. 
Blackburn of the American Life Con- 
vention, might be used in Kansas 
policies : 

“A grace period in accordance with the 
statute of the State of Kansas shall be 
granted for the payment of every 
premium after the first, during which 
time the insurance shall continue in 
which might by any possibility be twisted 
force.” 

(3) Policy forms and _ applications 
as ambiguous as to the date of payment 
of renewal premiums should be revised 
so that the doctrine of the Missouri 
courts in the Landrigan case cannot be 
applied to them. 

(4) The entire statute should be re- 
pealed and the standard grace provision 
adopted in lieu thereof. 

(5) If this cannot be accomplished, 
a statute similar to the New York, North 
Carolina and Louisiana statutes should 
be substituted for the present law. 

(6) Failing in this, the statute should 
be amended so that it would not apply 
to any policy under which a grace period 
of at least thirty days is granted for the 
payment of every premium after the 
first, during which time the insurance 
shall continue in force. Such an amend- 
ment was adopted by the Kansas legis- 
lature in 1923 with respect to policies 
whose premiums were payable weekly, 
bi-weekly, or monthly. 

(7) The least which could be done 
in justice to the companies would be 
to add to the present law a provision 
similar to the New York, North Carolina 
and Louisiana laws, limiting the effect 
of the act to a period of one year from 
default in payment of any premium and 
setting up a two-year limitation within 
which suit might be instituted on a for- 
feited policy. This at any rate would 
place an element of certainty in the law 
which is now lacking, and enable com- 
panies to terminate their liability on all 
lapsed policies: 

While prior efforts of the life com- 
panies to secure amendments to the 
statute have proven unavailing, it is to 
be hoped that the next Legislature, 
which convenes next month, will grant 
relief of some kind to the companies 
and obviate the prevailing dissatisfaction 
with this Kansas Notice Law. 


How Interpreted by Cases 
No state has a similar statute, although 
New York, North Carolina, Louisiana 
and Ohio have statutes requiring notices 
under certain conditions, but these 
statutes all relate to notices mailed 
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before and not after lapse, and 
because of their dissimilarity. the de- 
cisions construing these statutes are not 
necessarily of value in construing the 
Kansas Act. The Kansas statute has now 
been contrued by the Kansas Supreme 
Court in at least six cases. 

The first case reached the Supreme 
Court in 1916, three years after the law 
was enacted, when in Lightner vs. Pru- 
dential, 97 Kans. 97, 154 Pac. 227, it was 
held that the Act was not retroactive 
and that it applied only to Kansas con- 
tracts issued subsequent to its effective 
date, March 22, 1913, and that following 
the principle of lex loci contractus, it 
could have no application to a policy 
issued in Nebraska prior to such date, 
even though at the time the Company 
lapsed his policy for non-payment of a 
premium the insured was a resident of 
Kansas, and the Kansas Notice Law had 
been in force for about six months. The 
Insurance Company had made no at- 
tempt to send the notice in conformity 
with the Kansas statute. The Court said 
that the statute makes a radical change 
in the terms of the policy a change which 
affects the rights of the parties thereto, 
and which, if intended to apply to 
policies issued before the passage of the 
Act, would be unconstitutional as impair- 
ing the obligation of a contract. 


Priest Case Changes Effect 


About a year later, however, the 
Kansas Court, by its decision in the case 
of Priest vs. Bankers’ Life Association 
of Des Moines, 99 Kans. 295, 161 Pac. 
631, made the insurance companies “sit 
up and take notice,” for the Court in 
this case held in substance that the 
statutory thirty days’ notice of intention 
to forfeit could not be given until after 
the expiration of any grace period pro- 
vided in the policy, thereby forcing those 
companies whose policies contained the 
usual grace provision to give Kansas 
policyholders an additional month of 
grace, or free insurance. The Court 
held that since the law required the 
notice to state that the premium “is due 
and unpaid,” that therefore the notice 
could not be sent out until after the 
premium had actually become due, and 
that the words “non-payment” and “un- 
paid” as used in the Act implied default 
in payment, so that the statutory notice 
could not be given until after default, 
and that although an assessment might 
fall due on a certain date, that so long 


as it could be paid at any time within 
the month following without delinquency, 
that no default could in fact occur until 
after the expiration of the grace period. 
In other words. the Court took the posi- 
tion that the statute provided for notice 
of an intention to forfeit under an 
accrued right to forfeit, and not for a 
notice given before the time for payment 
has expired that forfeiture will be en- 
forced if payment be not made. The 
Court pointed out that the Kansas 
statute was radically different from the 
New York statute, which required merely 
an advance notice stating when the 
premium would fall due, with a for- 
feiture warning given before the time 
the premium was payable, whereas the 
Kansas statute required notice of actual 
intention to forfeit because a premium 
had not in fact been paid, and no such 
intention could exist until the cause for 
forfeiture had arisen, and no cause for 
forfeiture could arise during the time 
within which payment might rightfully 
be made. 

While in my opinion there is no escape 
from the logic and conclusions of the 
opinion, nevertheless when one studies 
the case carefully, one is surprised to 
find that the Court went out of its way 
to declare this construction of the law, 
and that this entire discussion relative to 
the grace period was obiter and not 
essential to a determination of the case, 
for it appeared that the Court held, fol- 
lowing its decision in the Lightner case, 
that the policy in suit was in fact issued 
before the statute took effect, so that 
the . statute was entirely inapplicable 
anyway, and it was immaterial whether 
a notice was or was not mailed. Since 
few, if any, of the companies doing busi- 
ness in Kansas had, prior to this decision 
in the Priest case, been sending out their 


notices after the expiration of the grace 


period, it was probably a good thing that 
the Kansas Court did go out of its way 
to warn the companies that the notices 
which they had been sending out for 
over three years were not in accord with 
the statute. The decision was embarras- 
sing. Some companies at once inspected 
all Kansas policyholders and sent out 
new and corrected notices to all those 
who were then alive and in good health. 
Most companies took their chances on 
their original notices. Some few com- 
panies never complied with the statute 
at all. 
but are now complying with it. 


Others at first ignored the law, 
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185 Pac. 1051, 


In an attempt to relieve themselves 
from the injustice and burdensome effect 
of the statute as interpreted by the 
Priest case, some companies proceeded 
to try to avoid its effect by incorporat- 
ing a provision in their Kansas policies 
waiving the giving of the required notice 
and consenting to the forfeiture of the 
policy as therein provided. 

In the case of Reynolds vs. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., 105 Kans. 669, 
7 A. L. R. 1558, the Court 
in 1919 held that the statute is indicative 
of a policy and its provisions are man- 
datory and not subject to waiver, and 
that the parties to the insurance con- 
tract may not stipulate in contravention 
of the statute. 

The next case to reach the Supreme 
Court was that of Cunningham vs. Globe 
Life Insurance Co., 106 Kans. 631, 189 
Pac. 158 (decided in 1920). In this case 
the insured, prior to the due date of 
the second annual premium, had ex- 
ecuted a three months’ note to the in- 
surance company for the amount of the 
second year’s premium, in consideration 
of which the company agreed to extend 
the time of payment of the second 
premium for a term of three months. 
This note was not paid and the com- 
pany contended that this fact alone 
amounted to a forfeiture of the policy as 
therein provided, whereas the insured’s 
administrator contended that no for- 
feiture could result until the statutory 
notice had been served. The company 
admitted that under the decision in the 
Reynolds case the insured could not 
waive the statute. 


As Affecting Term Policies 


In the very recent case of Balch vs. 
Federal Life Insurance Company, 227 
Pac. 326 (decided July 5, 1924), the 
Supreme Court held that the Kansas 
statute was inapplicable to any policy 
which provided for its termination at a 
particular time, and that such a policy 
terminates at that time without any 
notice, so far as the statute is concerned. 
The policy in controversy was an Acci- 
dent and Health policy which provided 
that it terminate on a specified date, but 
provided that it might be renewed for 
periods of three months each upon the 
payment of a quarterly premium 
in advance. Since practically all 
Accident and Health policies are 
issued on this basis, it would seem that 
the Act does not apply to such policies, 
and by analogy it would seem that it 
would not be necessary to send a notice 
upon the expiration of any term life 
insurance policy under which protection 
ceases at a certain date. However, if 
such a term policy is for a term of years 
and provides for annual payments, the 
notice would have to be given after de- 
fault in the payment of any annual 
premium. 

The Kansas law does not require proof 
that the holder of the policy received 
actual notice of the Company’s intention 
to forfeit his policy. The only burden 
resting on the Company is to show that 
such notice was in fact mailed, and the 
affidavit of mailing is made prima facie 
evidence that the notice has been duly 
given, provided proof is offered that the 
party making the affidavit was a duly 
authorized agent. In this Wolford case 
the Court held that where there was 
nothing in the evidence upon which an 
inference might be predicated that the 
notice had not been mailed and received, 
that there was nothing left for submis- 
sion to a jury and that a directed verdict 
was proper. The words “and received” 
are, perhaps, dangerous, for this may 
open the door for evidence that the 
notice was not in fact received and 
warrant a jury in finding that the prima 
facie case made out by the affidavit is 
overcome by evidence of this character. 
The New York courts have held that 
whether notice was mailed is a question 
of fact for the jury. Seeger vs. Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 205 N. Y. S. 400. 

Despite the fact that the Kansas Court 
has followed the weight of authority and 
has refused to adopt the interpretation 
of the Missouri courts as laid down in 
the Landrigan case, nevertheless the 
question involved remains a serious one. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















A little dialogue 
Getting suggesting a method 
The of getting the money 
Money after the application 


is landed has heen 
used by A. C. Luca. 

This dialogue follows: 

Agent: You will certainly like this 
contract if it will be as I have 
explained it to you. 

Prospect: Yes. 

Agent: Everybody wants this kind of 

service. 

Now by making the first de- 

posit with the application, you 

will be protected from the mo- 
ment the Company issues the 
policy. 

No, I do not want to put out 

any money until the policy 

comes, 

You know if anything happens 

to you in the meantime, and 

you have not deposited the first 
premium, I would not be able 
to deliver the policy. 

That is all right, I will take 

a chance. 


Prospect : 


Agent: 


Prospect: 


Agent: If you die before the policy 
comes, you would want your 
family to get the money? 

Prospect: Certainly. 

Agent: Tf you should hecome disabled 


before the policy comes, you 
will want the Comnany to give 
you the Disability Monthly In- 
come as long as you are dis- 
abled? 

Yes, certainly. 

You give me the first deposit 
now and you will be protected, 
and the policy will be yours 
from the moment the Company 
issues it; and TIT know you 
would be mighty elad of it. 
This would be with the under- 
standing that, if the Company 
does not issue it, or does not 
issue it as I have explained ‘t 
to you, T will return you all 
your money. 

You know if vou can get this 
contract you will be paving for 
the protection from the mo- 
ment it is issued. Tf you do 
not pav for it and are sick 
when the policy comes, vou can 
not have it. So, since vou are 
to pav for it, why not make 
sure that it will be absolutely 
vours. 


Prospect: 
Agent: 


For agents working 

Will You on the endless chain 

Give Me method, it is almost as 

Five Names? = important to get new 

prospects from an in 

terview as it is to place insurance on the 

man being interviewed, says the Mutual 
Benefit “Pelican.” 

Users of the endless chain method first 
try to sell insurance to a prospect. then, 
successful or not as the case may be, they 
try ti of his friends who might 


1 


cet names 
e good prospects 
Tt can he readily understood that in a 
great numl s it is as much of an 





art to get names as it is to sell insurance. 

The mere request, “Would you mind 
giving me the names of several friends 
whom T could serve?” is rarely productive 


f eood results. 

The objections come 
think of any right now 
and tell vou later.” 

“T don’t know anv.” 

“T don’t want to impose on my friends.” 

“T don’t want to sic a life insurance 
agent on my friends and lose them.” 

Many agents find that direct questions 
vet results. 

“Who's your banker?” 


hack: “T don’t 
Tll think it over 


“Who’s your doctor?” 

“Who’s your dentist?” 

“Who lives above you?” 

“Who lives below you?” 

“Who lives next door to you on the 
north?” etc. 

If you have sold the man insurance, and 
he objects to answering your questions, 
the following idea can be used to ad- 
vantage, 

‘Mr. So and So, (or Jack), you have 
just demonstrated that I have a good thing 
by buying it. Give your friends the same 
chance. I won’t importune them.” 

Tf you have failed to put over a sale, 
and the prospect balks at giving names, 
the statement below can be used on some 
men—on others it is dangerous: 

“Ts it fair to your friends’ widows and 
children to refuse me their names?” 

However, be careful in your use of this 
point. 

It is the experience of the vast majority 
of agents that a direct request for informa- 
tion, such as “Who’s your doctor,” does 
not usually meet with an objection. 

It is helpful to flavor your request with 
a tone of demand. 


* * * 
There is a lot of 
“Competition” homely wisdom in 
Should Be “Letters From a Life 
Eliminated Insurance Man _ to 


His Son,” by Bert 
Swift, one of the letters being the fol- 
lowing: “In your last letter you mention 
that you may hire Miss Covill’s cousin 
to work in the office. Don’t do it if you 
love her. While blood is thicker than 
water. there are some things thicker 
than blood, and Tl’m not mentioning any 
names. Tf he wants to learn the life in- 
surance business, let him try it out with 
some other company not so particular as 
the one we represent. You also write 
about competition being keen. Some 
writer once wrote that Boston wasn’t 
a locality. it was simply a state of mind, 
and T believe the same applies to com- 
petition. To mv mind the word com- 
petition should be erased from the life 
insurance dictionary. 

“Make vour so-called competitors like 
you so much that they won’t dare say 
anything against you, and you win. 
You also state on page 3, that vou 
called on Henry Shaw and don’t like 
him. Maybe he doesn’t like you and as 
you are only a life insurance agent it 
might seem prudent to buck up and get 
another slant on Henry and life insur- 
ance in particular. 

“Wonder if you remember the day 
that Walter Clark walked into the office 
and gave me the $50,000 Ordinary Life. 
You said afterwards that you didn’t like 
the way he scattered cigar ashes on the 
floor but T liked the way he pulled out 
his check book. Don’t fear the man who 
hates vou, because he probably hates 
himself more. T have found that a man 
can be pleasant and still make a mighty 
good living.” 








NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of ite business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


to develop and hold their business. ; 
John Barker, Vice-President Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 
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MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 
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Six Years of Marching On 
We now announce 1924 as the sixth successive 
year in which the Bankers Life Company has 
shown a gain in new business production as 


compared with the preceding year. The total 
for 1924 will reach $150,000,000. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES IOWA 


GEO. KUHNS, President 





























George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 


Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON B. SMITH, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts 
covering definite territory with Home 
Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, and Washington. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 





NEW JUVENILE POLICY 


Written by The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company on the lives 
of children from one day old up to 14 years. 

Issued as Terminal Endowments, maturing at ages 16 to 20, inclusive, 
or as a Twenty Pay Life or Twenty Year Endowment. 

The full face value of the policy is reached on the anniversary of the 
policy on which the insurance age of the child is 5 years. 





Waiver of further premiums in event of the dealth or disability of the 
father may be provided by the Payor Insurance feature. 


In event of the death of the child the policy is payable to the father. 


This new JUVENILE POLICY completing the kit of service tools for Lincoln National 
Life agentS makes it pay to 


(CINK UP (wir me (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 











Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 
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Eubanks Tells How 
Record Was Broken 


WROTE 406 





APPLICATIONS 





Of This 381 Were Examined; Cash With 
105; Wrote Applications Sitting 
on Ford Running Board 





The new high record for number of ap- 
‘plications written in one month as told in 
THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER last week was 
made by Joe Tom Eubanks, of Searcy, 
Ark., reporting through the Campbell & 
Hart agency at Little Rock, Ark. Mr. 
Eubanks wrote 406 applications, but his ex- 
amined cases numbered 381. He tells how 
he did it in the following: 


“I have, for some time, been noticing 
the records made by various men in their 
effort to write a large number of applica- 
tions and decided that I was interested in 
making a try for it. I visited the office 
of my General Agent, Gordon Campbell, 
in Little Rock on October 20, and told 
him what I had in mind. I wanted to 
see whether he would encourage me. Mr. 
Campbell not only encouraged me, but 
told me that he would do everything pos- 
sible to work up local interest in the cam- 
paign if | would make the race. A few 
days later, I told him I had definitely made 
up my mind to do this and sent him a list 
of names, largely farmers, to whom he 
offered to send letters, announcing the fact 
that | was out to win the campaign. In 
addition to this Mr. Campbell talked to a 
number of prominent bankers and business 
men in Little Rock, many of whom sent 
me telegrams encouraging me on the day 
1 opened my race. I received telegrams 
from the Governor of the state, the Mayors 
of Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Hot Springs 
and other cities, as well as the presidents 
of several of the largest banks in Little 
Rock, stating it would be a fine advertise- 
ment for the state if I could win out. 

His Advertising 


“I started a half-page advertisement in 
my local paper and ran each day one of 
these telegrams, my object being to help 
arouse local interest. As time went on, 
I received telegrams from all over the 
country from Agents who were interested 
in what I was doing, and these telegrams 
I also ran in my local paper. 

“I live in a town of about three thousand 
people and therefore necessarily much of 
my business had to come from the country. 
The first two weeks I worked entirely in 
the country. After that time I divided 
my time between my home town, Searcy, 
and the country. I averaged twelve ap- 
plications a day for the first twenty days, 
and as the race went on and more and 
more people became acquainted with what 
I was trying to accomplish, it became 
easier for me to secure applications. On 
the last day of the campaign, I wrote 
fifty-nine applications. 


Working on the Running Board of a 
Ford 


“I wrote nine of thése applications sit- 
ting on the running board of a Ford car, 
and strange to say, every one of these men 
paid cash for this insurance, each man 
leaving me his check and taking his ap- 
plication on to the doctor to be examined 
unattended. This shows what interest 
there was in my race. The last two weeks 
of the campaign, instead of decreasing my 
advertising, I increased it to a full page 











JOE TOM EUBANKS 


in my local daily paper, and Mr. Campbell, 
my General Agent, sent out a second cir- 
cular letter, advising the people of my 
progress. The last five days of the cam- 
paign, he sent out about one hundred tele- 
grams, urging the people to cooperate with 
me. 

“I wrote a total of four hundred and six 
applications, but only three hundred and 
eighty-one were examined, so I am only 
entitled to this number. I collected the 
premium in cash with one hundred and five 
applications. 

“During the campaign, I made it a rule 
to never work at soliciting more than 
eight hours a day. What clerical work I 
had to do, I did at nights so as to be ready 
and on the job at soliciting next morn- 
ing, so that I could put in the full eigit 
hours at soliciting. There were five Sun- 
days in the month which cut down my 
production, as I would not do any soliciting 
on Sunday.” 


BREAK RECORD FOR RHODES 





Berkshire Life Agents Set New 
Monthly Production Record in 
Honor of Vice-President 


James B. O’Brien, general agent at 
Albany for the Berkshire Life, was 
captain of the agents of the company 
in their campaign to write a record 
volume of business in honor of Fred 
H. Rhodes, vice-president of the com- 
pany. The agents wrote over £4,626,000 
of new business in the month. In the 
drive, the country was divided into four 
districts and the Albany district wrote 
the largest volume with $533,540. Mr. 
O’Brien personally wrote $133,000. A 
new high monthly production record 
was set by the drive. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Home-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 








GOES TO PENNSYLVANIA BLDG. 





Equitable Life Takes Large Part of 
Whole Floor in New Building 
for Agency Staff 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has leased for a long term of years a large 
portion of the 13th floor, approximately 
3,000 feet, in the Pennsylvania Building— 
the new 22-story office structure, which is 
now being constructed by Julius Tishman 
& Sons at 225-241 West 34th Street. 

This space which the Equitable Life has 
rented will be occupied by some of their 
Agency organization. 








CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find oS satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in oes ter- 
titory—men who can collect the pr 

as well as write the ie. y 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of 4 gencier 











New Insurance 


Insurance in Force 


Insurance Record, 1923 


Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


. « $ 96,148,025 
. . 719,421,634 




















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the inost liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


ABGBRD  ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccspcccccesoeccesecoccecceceecccccesecocces $36,916,613.75 
DI es ciddnnccedsscddctcccenccddacecessesdecucenak eaenneeuecduqeoseneaenedic 207 

CRI BN ir soccccee ccccocacdscacendcasedecncsdocacesedecacccsotdenseeaues 4,543,406.51 
Hensearamce fee Free. occ ccccc: cccccccccccccccccccccescesecceccecoccosevecesocccsese 255,168,568.00 
Pagmsemte to Polloyholdases . .cccce: cccocecdesccccscccscee sesesccccecescosscasoss 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization.............-..cseescseeese 32,747,895.35 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 





























The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole _— Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 
NEW High Value y THROUGH 
ORDINARY Att ti dN IF ITS OWN 
POLICIES ractive an ovel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
E. J. NEP Panne President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Presldent 
DUN iBAR JOHNSTO . Seeretary See’y and Asst. 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





8. R. DROWN, Asst. 
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34 Nassau Street 














THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
It has passed through panics, pestilence 


and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 





of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
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Move to Regulate All 
Assessment Companies 


PROVIDES FOR RESERVE BASIS 





American Experience Table 4% Interest; 
Companies Have Not Been 
Supervised 





The National Association of Mutual 
Underwriters, which embraces the com- 
panies now doing business on the assess- 
is back of a new bill which 
is to establish a basis of reserves on the 
American Experience Table and 4% 
interest for all contracts issued on and 
after Jan. 1, 1926. The National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Underwriters comprises 


ment plan, 


the bulk of the companies writing on the 
plan. Although 
about one hundred such companies about 
twenty of them have $700,000,000 of in- 
surance in force in the aggregate and are 
writing at the rate of $100,000,000 a year. 

This bill was presented to the commis- 
sioners at the Astor on Tuesday and the 
association hopes it will be enacted by 
the States. 

This particular type of insurance com- 
pany has never been subject to any re- 
serve requirements. Generally the De- 
partment has stepped in when the com- 
pany got into financial difficulties and 
the Department has merely “closed it 
up.” F 

Among other things the bill provides 
for an open contract which contains a 
clause permitting assessments over and 
above the regular assessments if the un- 
expected excessive mortality should make 
it mecessary. The regular income on 
current must be on premiums adequate 
to accumulate the needed reserves. 

George D. Eldredge, actuary, described 
the purposes of the bill. George Hop- 
kins of Cleveland is president of the as- 
sociation. 


assessment there are 


What Devddanel Knows 


By William Alexander 

Every agent knows that he can’t con- 
vince a prospect by making statements 
that he cannot comprehend, and yet most 
agents constantly use technical words 
and phrases which mean absolutely noth- 
ing to the man in the street. 

If you wished to speak convincingly 
to a Frenchman who knew no language 
but his own, how far would you get if 
you talked to him in English or Spanish? 

Many words are ambiguous; others 
are unfamiliar, and long complicated 
sentences are confusing. Be clear, sim- 
ple, direct, concise. Show a man exactly 
what life insurance will do for him, and 
tell him a human interest story to show 
him what it has done for someone else— 
preferably someone with whom he is 
acquainted. 

Do not try to make an insurance ex- 
pert of your prospect. You are a sales- 
man, not a teacher. 

A mere gesture or quick exclamation 
will warn a man to avoid some bodily 
injury. In the same way, a word of 
advice will reveal to a prospect a peril 
that life insurance will remove. 

Talk to every man in his own lan- 
guage. If you are dealing with a farmer, 
tell him that he can obtain a policy by 
planting an extra acre of wheat, or by 
feeding another hog. If your prospect 
is a manufacturer, with a mill full of 
machinery, you can show him that his 
most valuable machine is his own brain, 
and that in his case a business policy 
is absolutely essential. 

These are familiar truths, but how 
many agents take them to heart, and 
make them earn money for them? 





MANHATTAN LIFE MANAGER 


The Manhattan Life has appointed as 
general agent at St. Louis, Jules J. Wish- 
nuff. 


BILHEIMER’S INTRODUCTION 


Before starting his sales talk to agents 
of the Two Republics at a meeting in 
Dallas early this month, Mr. Bilheimer 
took a poll of those present to ascertain 
how long each had been selling life in- 
surance. On learning that a majority 
of those present had been in the business 
less than two years he stated that he 
would begin with what he _ termed 
“kindergarten stuff” in order that a 
proper perspective might be had of the 
business. 


SPREE MIEN IE Mi PM EREM ERIE IER 





PARTNERSHIP 


Experienced gentleman, good 
wishes to enter live insurance agency as active partner. Good 
Maryland or Connecticut preferred. 


Address: Partnership 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York 





executive and negotiator, 


manufacturing town in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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: THREE BLIND MEN 


ar Dyers the year ending June 30, 1924, several blind men achieved membership 


> in the “Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Club” of the New York Life Insur- 
4 ance Company. ‘The names of three, their Branch Offices and their records 
4\ 0! paid insurance were as follows: 
{ 
JULIUS JONAS, 42d St. Branch, New York City ......... $215,500 
LN ». R. HUFF, Youngstown, Ohio, Branch .............. ; 300,916 
rs PAUL KERR, Knoxville, Tenn., Branch ................. 406,405 
#/ The 1924 $200,000 Club Class contained 929 members. These are the largest 
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% All men can keep within 

a the protection of their families. 
4 you (meaning agents, the 


\Vhat is their secret? 


“If 1 could recove 


“3} Writers of business in the Company’s agency force of 8,500 men. 


» The achievements of these blind men ought to make the blood of every life 
| imsurance man tingle, and be to him a clarion call to duty. 
every agent who, with health and all his senses, does not make a good living. 


They ought to shame 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


Is it the character of the Company they work for—its 
ment? Quite likely that had something to do with it, but 
agent. The secret lies deeper than this. 


The first of the three men named, in addition to his work as agent, has inter- 
ested himself in publications for the blind, and finds in this service great satisfac- 
He in effect revealed his secret when he said at the Club meeting in Sep- 


r my vision and had at the same time to go back to my old 
would much prefer to be without the so-called vision and 


enjoy the contentment I now feel.” 


Does the secret then lie in a state of mind? And did he and his fellows achieve 


ough unselfish service? It looks that way. And they all 


An agent must reach that serenity of mind to be highly efficient and happy. 


hailing distance of Mr. Jonas by insuring their lives for 
That is unselfish service, and it brings real joy. If 


uninsured and the half-insured) feel sometimes like shirk- 


ing, remember these Blind Men and get a new grip on yourself. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIESjONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 








Industrial Clinics 
Would Lengthen Life 


DIFFERENCE IN EXPECTANCY 





Dr. Louis I. Dublin Points Out Important 
Opportunity to Reduce Occu- 
pational Mortality 





A great deal of disease exists among 
industrial workers in New York State, 
hidden from the authorities and the gen- 
eral public because of inadequate measures 
to protect their health. Industrial workers 
have eight years less expectation of life, 
largely as the result of their occupation. 
Industrial clinics are needed in general 
hospitals to meet the situation. “These 
facts concerning the “Health of the 
Worker” were presented to the eighth 
annual Industrial Conference of New York 
State at the Roosevelt Hotel, last week by 
Dr. Louis Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life. 

“At the present time, the expectation, 
of life of men engaged in industrial pur- 
suits at age 20 is 42 years,” said Dr. Dub- 
lin. “This means that they may expect 
on the average to attain the age of 62. 
On the other hand, those who are not 
engaged in industry may expect an addi- 
tional 50 years at age 20. There would, 
therefore, seem to be a difference of about 
eight years in the average expectation of 
the two groups. This difference should 
not be charged altogether to the effects 
of industry, because such items, as 
economic status, nationality, and the gen- 
eral level of intelligence, all influence 
greatly the expectation of life. But if a 
single item were to be selected, as the 
most important determining factor in the 
lives of men, occupation would probably 
come nearer to expressing the truth than 
any other. 

“Possibly more important, but unfortu- 
nately less easily measured, is the tax of 
illness and of disability which is laid upon 
men in industrial pursuits. 


High Occupational Accident Rate 


“What items account for the reduction 
of eight years in the expectation of life 
among those engaged in industry? Among 
industrial workers, the death rate from 
accidental causes is about two and a half 
times that for the non-industrial group. 
At the present time well over 2,000 work- 
men (a rate of about 500 per million per- 
sons employees) are killed each year in 
occupational accidents in our state. I esti- 
mate that these accidents decrease the life 
span of all workers about one year on the 
average. 

“Tuberculosis is even more important 
than accidents and is responsible for a loss 
of between eighteen months and two years 


in the longevity of workers. I have for 
years held that industrial employment is 
probably the more important single factor 
in the tuberculosis death rate. This fact 
is made very clear when we examine the 
death rates of tuberculosis among indus- 
trial workers and among the non-industrial, 
that is, the professional, mercantile and 
agricultural, groups. Age period for age 
period, the death rates still remain from 
two to three times as high in the one class 
as in the other. 

“New York State should be especially 
concerned over this matter since stone cut- 
ters, sand blasters, grinders, and other 
workers with extremely high tuberculosis 
death rates are found in large numbers 
here. 

“Pneumonia is twice as high among iu- 
dustrial as among non-industrial workers 
and may, therefore, be considered an added 
occupational hazard. Possibly, the loss in 
life expectation resulting from this cause 
is as great as that from industrial acci- 
dents. 

“In like manner, the degenerative dis- 
eases, such as cerebral hemmorrhage, 
Lright’s disease, and organic heart disease 
show strikingly the effect of industrial 
exposure. The death rates are two and 
three times as high as in the non-industrial 
groups during the active working years 
of life. These high rates probably reflect 
the results of long continued strenuous 
labor, of heat, of marked changes in tem- 
perature, and in some instances, of specific 
occupational poisoning. 

“This leads us to a consideration of the 
problem of the particular hazards inherent 
in certain industrial processes. I am in- 
cluding under this head those who are 
engaged in the industries using lead, brass, 
mercury, arsenic, benzone, aniline, wood 
alcohol; those who work with hides and 
skins; and the caisson workers. The num- 
ber of immediate deaths is probably not 
large, but the indirect effects can be noted 
in the curtailed efficiency of workers in 
these trades, in long periods of illness and 
disability, and especially in cases of heart 
disease, and kidney disease which strikes 
men down prematurely often without dis- 
closing the original occupational cause of 
the fatal disease. 

“For the fiscal year ending August 31, 
1923, there were reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labor only 63 cases of occupa- 
tional disease. The state compensation re- 
port for a similar period shows 710 cases 
of occupational disease and _ poisonings. 
The disparity between these two figures is 
due to the fact that many compensable 
diseases or poisonings need not be reported 
to the Department of Labor. Moreover, 
even the large figure for the compensable 
diseases is a serious understatement, as 
many types of industrial illness are not 
covered by the compensation act. 


What One Clinic Does 


“For a correct appraisal of the incidence 
of occupational diseases and poisonings, 
we must turn to the experience of the 
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Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
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Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
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Massachusetts General Hospital. Every 
patient coming to the out-patient depart- 
ment of that institution was interviewed 
by an assistant familiar with the hazards 
of industry. All cases which could pos- 
sibly be of occupational origin were re- 
ferred to the Industrial Clinic under Dr. 
Wade Wright. In this way 5,000 out of 
a total of 32,000 patients were referred to 
the Industrial Clinic, and approximately 
2,000 of them were ultimately found to 
be suffering from occupational disorders 
of one kind or another. 

“In other words, about six per cent of 
those who came to the out-patient service 
of a large general hospital appeared to be 
in need of specialized treatment or the 
advice of an industrial physician. During 
the first year of the Clinic (which was 
established in March, 1916) there were 
found 148 cases reported in the whole 
State of New York between the dates of 
September 1, 1916 and August 31, 1917. 

“The first and most important asset is 
the help of the medical profession. The 
17,000 physicians of the State of New 
York must somehow or other be taught 
that there is a problem of industrial hy- 
giene. To date, they do not seem to have 
heard of its existence. They either do not 
find industrial diseases or else do not re- 
port those they discover to the State De- 
partment. 

“We have mentioned the necessity for 
enlisting the cooperation of the physicians, 
of the workers, and of the employers. 

“The newspapers are only too glad to 
be of service in this respect if they know 
what the movement is about and how 
eager the great mass of readers is for real 
knowledge on the subject of health and 
personal hygiene. 

“But probably the most constructive 
activity that can be undertaken is the 
establishment of industrial clinics in con- 
nection with our large general hospitals. 
Such clinics would function as one of the 
special services in a general hospital or- 
ganization. 

‘There are adequate financial resources 
available and beyond question, there is 
great need for such a medical service. It 
should be possible to organize in existing 
general hospitals three or four industrial 
clinics under the directorship of physicians 
trained to diagnose and treat conditions 
due to occupation. Such clinics might per- 
haps, be run under the auspices of the 
State Department of Labor and in any 
case with its cooperation and interest 

“I am confident that the organization 
of such clinics will be hailed as a great 

forward step in the active campaign now 
being waged against disease in all its forms. 
The vital thing is to extend these facilities 
to all the industrial areas of the State.” 





MAY INCREASE CAPITAL STOCK 


The stockholders of the North Ameri- 
can Life of Chicago have been asked to 
consider a proposition to increase the capi- 
tal stock from $700,000 te $1,000,000 by a 
stock dividend. 


BERLET’S UNUSUAL METHODS 





Philadelphia Manager of Guardian Life 
Tries to Make Intimate Contacts 
With Clients 


E. J. Berlet, manager for the Guardian 
Life at Philadelphia, has made a remark- 
able success since he entered the life 
insurance business only four years ago 
and he uses some unusual methods. Re- 
cently the agency moved into new 
quarters in the Franklin Trust Building. 
On the outer door, enamelled on the 
brass door-plates is the word “Welcome.” 
On the inside of the doors are the words: 
“This is a friendly company—Come see 
us again.” 

He entered life insurance in 1920 by 
becoming an agent for the Mutual Life. 
Although it was his first experience in 
writing life insurance he ranked as one 
of the leading producers identified with 
the company’s Philadelphia office, he was 
honored by being chosen president of 
the company’s Philadelphia Club, com- 
posed of the local field force, and by 
being appointed a member of the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

This exemplary ability and marked 
popularity led to E. J. Berlet being ap- 
pointed by the Guardian Life its man- 
ager for Philadelphia, southeastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey. 
Manager Berlet entered upon his re- 
sponsible duties on June 1, 1922, 

The new agency offices have the ap- 
pearance of a banking institution. Gen- 
eral Agent Berlet's office is an innova- 
tion in private offices. It is entirely of 
glass to within nine inches of the floor, 
permitting a free sweep of the recép- 
tion room, cashier’s department, office 
and agency room. ‘There is a private 
conference room for the use of the 
agents and for office examinations. And 
here’s something new indicative of the 
“human interest of the Guardian Phila- 
delphia Agency.” A cordial invitation 
has been extended to policyholders, 
prospective clients and friends to avail 
themselves of the enhanced facilities now 
at their service. Quoting Manager Ber- 
let, “Out-of-town friends are particularly 
encouraged to make this their headquar- 
ters while in Philadelphia. Have your mail 
sent to this address. Let us make hotel 
reservations for you. If you want to 
have a friend meet you or if you wish 
a place for a business conference here 
you will find comfortable facilities. Drop 
in and use the telephone, write a letter, 
or send a telegram.” 





MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


A mutual company, the Rural Bankers’ 
Life, has been organized at South Bend, 
Indiana. 
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Pure Protection Life Insurance 


Splendid Agency Openings in West Virginia, 
North Carolina and Florida 
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| WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 


The Perfect Protection Policy 


No other company has a policy which compares to the Perfect Protection 
Policy of the Reliance Life. The policy protects its owner in life as well as in 
death. Thousands of dollars are annually disbursed by this company to 
living policyholders. The Perfect Protection Policy renders a unique and 
valuable service. 
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Financial Stability Second to None 


The Reliance Life is a sound financial institution. The Insurance Year Book 
says of it: ‘““This company has been one of the most successful life insurance 
companies. Its growth has been substantial and consistent. The com- 
pany has an adequate surplus. Its actuarial practices are thoroughly sound; 
its investments high grade and remunerative.” 








Plenty of Room for Development 


The growth of this company has not been due to a rapid opening up of new 
territory; rather has it been due to a thorough development of the territory 
already opened. Little by little new fields are being opened up and developed. 
There is plenty of room for growth in that direction for many, many years to 


come. The Reliance Life has plenty of good territory waiting for the right 
man. 





_A Long Memory for its Own Agents 


In the letter files of this company are countless testimonials to the fact that 
its agents are always remembered. Everything possible is done to help them 
keep up their production and increase it. It is a fact that the Reliance Life 
agents are as satisfied ‘a group as it is possible to find anywhere. 


THE RELIANCE LIFE 


PITTSBURGH, 
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HAVE YOU WHAT WE WANT? 


Steady, Substantial Production 


First of all The Reliance Life requires from its men a steady, substantial 
flow of business. This is the type of man who really helps to build up a com- 
pany. Month by month, year by year, his production is consistent, gaining 
always, never standing still. The company can depend upon such a man. 


Knowledge of The Business 


The Reliance Life wants men who either actually have a broad knowledge of 
the life insurance business or who have the ability and will to acquire it. The 
public deserves a class of service which can only be rendered by an agent 
who can talk authoritatively, from personal knowledge. The Reliance Life 
intends to render that service through its agents. 


Standing in The Community 


No life insurance agent can be said to be fully successful until he has acquired 
a recognized standing in his community. The Reliance Life ranks high 
among the life insurance companies of the country. To maintain its stand- 
ing it must have agents who befit such rank. 


The Ability To Appreciate 


Some men are constantly complaining of their lot in the world and no matter 
what is done for them they never appreciate it. This company wants for its 
representatives only that type of men who can and will use and appreciate 
the help given them by it. The company is constantly endeavoring to increase 
its service to its own agents. It wants no man upon whom such an effort 
would be wasted. 


; NSURANCE COMPANY 
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Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
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copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
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countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
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Entered as second-class matter April 
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THE PERSONALITY BEHIND A 
CORNERSTONE LAYING 

One of the most pleasant routines of 
insurance newspaper men during the past 
decade has been to watch the rise and 
progress of Charles H. Holland. This 
week he is again holding a leading posi- 
tion in the news—although there is a lot 
of competition in that respect ninety 
miles away from his town of Philadel- 
phia—by reason of the fact that the new 
cornerstone of the building which will 
house the Independence Indemnity and 
the new Indemnity Insurance Co., of both 
of which he is president, is being laid. 

Mr. Holland is one of those fortunates 
whom other men are only too happy to 
follow. His leadership developed not 
merely because he is cultured and trav- 
eled, kindly and helpful, inspiring and 
companionable, but those who ride in 
his cart feel a blind security that they 
are traveling in the right direction. 

A stranger to witnessing those fatal 
operating pains which have stricken so 
many casualty companies, leaving them 
cold and lifeless in the insurance hos- 
pital, Mr. Holland has actually been the 
responsible executive of four casualty 
companies, every one of which he saw 
born, was very much present in fact, 
and each of which he has seen grow to 
success while he was in their establish- 
ments. 

The first of these was a casualty com- 
pany formed by the Royal in Australia. 
The second was the Royal Indemnity. 
The third was the Eagle Indemnity; the 
fourth was the Independence Indemnity ; 
and now there is a new Indemnity which 
will handle fire insurance. It undoubt- 
edly will be a success as it inherits the 
Holland talisman. 

There have been many high lights in 
the Holland career, but none more strik- 
ing than his resignation as president of 
a most important casualty company to 
accept the presidency of a company 
which hadn’t even started yet. It was 
explained at the time. A group of men 
having confidence in the future of cas- 
ualty insurance, feeling that there was 
an opening for another good company, 
having abundant financial resources at 


their command, decided to organize upon 
one condition: that they could obtain 
Mr. Holland for president. He hesitated 
for a time, but finally accepted the offer 
when he learned that the way would be 
paved for him to obtain a very satis- 
factory block of stock. His success with 
the Indemnity was at once predicted; 
there were no wagers that he would not 
nfake good; if there had been the bet- 
tors on that side of the fence would 
have lost. The last triumph came in 
Philadelphia at the ceremonies this week. 

Those who have been through the 
stirring days of casualty insurance in 
this country—they are still stirring— 
would not desire any more graphic and 
laconic inscription on their tombstone 
than this: 

He was present at the birth and 
nursed to healthy manhood four cas- 
ualty insurance companies, all of 
whom are honored members of the 
business community. 

But tombstones and Charles H. Hol- 
land do not go together. With him one 
more easily associates electricity. 





LORD DAWSON’S SICKNESS 
INSURANCE ADDRESS 

Lord Dawson’s address before the In- 
surance Institute of London recently on 
the need for extended accident insurance 
has probably attracted a greater amount 
of attention from the British insurance 
world than any other statement by a 
public man for some time. Among the 
flood of letters that this speech has 
brought to London papers is one of ex- 
ceptional interest sent by a leading in- 
surance company to the London “Times.” 

The letter outlines the company’s sick- 
ness insurance scheme for professional 
and business men, which was instituted 
many years ago. A main feature which 
distinguishes this scheme from ordinary 
sickness and accident insurance is that 
the contract cannot be terminated by the 
office. The ordinary sickness and acci- 
dent insurance is an annual one, and 
that, it must be admitted, may be re- 
garded as a weakness from the assured’s 
viewpoint. Cases may easily be imagined 
of prolonged disablement or incapacity 
in which the insurance cover may be 
needed more than ever at the end of the 
first twelve months. 

One optional feature of the scheme 
outlined in the “Times” letter is a pro- 
vision for surgeons’ and anaesthetists’ 
fees in excess of £10 in the event of the 
need of an operation. For each £100 in- 
sured per operation the additional pre- 
mium is £2 per annum, and whether or 
not the payment of such a rate is con- 
sidered to be worth while must be a 
question of individual judgment. 





Jesse S. Phillips, manager of’ the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, was host on Thursday night 
to the insurance commissioners at a 
dinner, prominent casualty executives 
also attending. 





GETS ACQUISITION VIEWS 
T. E. Braniff, of Oklahoma City, well- 
known general agent, brought to New 
York this week letters he had received 
from all parts of the country giving 
views on acquisition cost in answer to 
letters he had sent out. 





U. & O. FORMS REVISED 

At a meeting here Wednesday the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
adopted new rules and forms for use 
and occupancy insurance effective at 
once. These new rules effect reductions 
in rates and follow more closely condi- 
tions of business. 


D. C. Commissioner 
O.K.’s “$10,000,000 Co.” 


BUY ITS STOCK, SAYS BALDWIN 








American Capitol, Washington, to Have 
Insurance Agents’ Advisory Board; 
W. F. Quinn Organization Mgr. 





T. M. Baldwin, Jr., superintendent of 
insurance, District of Columbia, has writ- 
ten a letter to Eugene Byfield, of the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, recommending 
the investment of money in the stock 
of the American Capitol Insurance Co., 
Woodward Building, Washington, which 
has a charter under the new marine act; 
which declares it will be a capitalization 
of $5,000,000; and $5,000,000 surplus; 
which is offering its stock for sale; and 
which claims to have “the broadest in- 
surance Charter ever issued anywhere in 
the United States,” permitting the writing 
of everything but life and surety. Mr. 
Baldwin also pays a high tribute to W. 
F. Quinn, organization manager of the 
company. 

Baldwin’s letter is used in the litera- 
ture of the company which has been 
sent broadcast. The American Capitol 
says it will sell its stock at $12 a share, 
par value $5; and will divide the $12 
into $5 capital, $5 surplus and $2 ex- 
penses. It announces it will have an ad- 
visory board consisting of at least one 
general agent from each state. Later 
“our idea is to choose the best and most 
efficient insurance men that can be se- 
cured for every position in this com- 
pany.” Agents can subscribe up to 2,500 
shares, but no more than that “thus 
keeping the control scattered at all times 
so that all agents will have an equal 
voice in the management.” 

Profits for Themselves Alone 


And it is to be “really an agents’ com- 
pany, one that they can run themselves 
and direct the policy of, rather than be 
dictated to by the officials who in other 
companies reap the benefit and profits 
of the business which the agents pro- 
duce.” 

Losses will be settled by agents which 
means “prompt settlement and avoidance 
of litigation whenever possible” and also 
will bring the agent and assured closer 
together. 

Here is Baldwin’s letter which caused 
something of a sensation when word 
about it drifted to the insurance com- 
missioners’ convention at the Astor: 

Replying to your letter of October 20 in refer- 
ence to W. F. Quinn, the organization manager 
of the American Capitol Insurance Co., as to 
whether we would recommend your becoming 
connected with this company as a director and 
stockholder, would say: . 

To my knowledge Mr. Quinn has been in the 
insurance business for about fifteen years as a 
broker, agent and president of a mutual insur- 
ance company, and was introduced to me and 
recommended by the most substantial people 
and I have found him to be an energetic, wide- 
awake well-informed insurance man who is the 
first to have realized the possibilities of a com- 
pany incorporated under the Marine Act passed 
by Congress in 1922. I have made some very 
searching investigations as to his affiliations in 
connection wtih the insurance business and have 
found them to be entirely satisfactory. 

I would recommend to you your connecting 
yourself with him and also investing in the 
‘stock of this company, as I have not the 
slightest doubt that he is going to make a great 
success of it because he has started absolutely 
right in taking the agents in with him and 
putting them on his board of directors, which 
means he will have an insurarce company run 
by insurance men. 

Mr. Baldwin was deputy of the De- 
partment under Bert Miller, whom he 
succeeded. He started in the insurance 
business as an agent selling Industrial 
insurance and at Laurel, Md., ran a gen- 
eral insurance agency, representing two 
large fire insurance companies. 


NEW BROKERAGE CONCERN 

Mutzenbecher & Co., Inc., New York 
City, has been chartered at Albany with 
$10,000 capital to deal in insurance. Wm. 
Y. Wemple, Frank Meinel and Jas. N. 
Smith, Jr., 469 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, are the directors, and Ernest Behre, 
Danzig, N. Y.; Walter Cook, Jr., Bellport, 
N. Y., and Wm. B. Devoe, Montclair, 
N. J., are the subscribers. Wm. B. Devoe, 
15 Park Row, New York City, is attorney 
for the corporation. 











The Human Side 

















JAMES A. BEHA 


James A. Beha, New York superin- 
tendent of insurance, made _ his first 
public appearance this week at one of the 
annual insurance gatherings at the 
Hotel Astor. He took a keen interest 
in all the committee hearings and gen- 
eral sessions and was one of the central 
figures among the insurance commis- 
sioners. He was appointed on two sub- 
committees. 








ALFRED STINSON RESIGNS 





Vice-President of Fidelity-Phenix in 
Charge of Western Department, 
Leaves Company 


It was announced on Wednesday, 
December 10, that Alfred Stinson had re- 
signed as vice-president of the Fidelity- 
Phenix in charge of the western depart- 
ment business, effective at once. It is 
understood that Mr. Stinson will remain 
in the insurance business although his 
future plans have not yet been disclosed. 

At the same time announcement was 
made at the home office of the America 
Fore companies that the joint officials 
of these companies to be in charge of 
the western departments of the com: 
panies in Chicago under the new unit 
plan of executive supervision have been 
chosen by Chairman Sturm and that he 
will submit them to the Board of Diree- 
tors at their meeting, December 18, for 
confirmation after which the announce- 
ment will be made. 





Commissioners to Hold 1925 
Winter Meeting in Miami, Fla. 

Next December’s meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners will not be held in New York 
as it has been for many years as one of 
the principal features of this general 
insurance week when nearly ten or 4 
dozen different insurance organizations 
hold meetings at the Astor. It was 
voted Tuesday of this week to hold the 
next mid-winter meeting of the commis- 
sioners at Miami, Florida, and also to 
hold the annual meeting at San Antonio, 
Texas, beginning September 14. It was 
also decided not to hold any spring meet: 
ing in 1925. 

Some of the insurance commissioners 
believe that the Association of Life In 
surance Presidents would be willing 10 
hold their annual meeting also in Miami 
if the commissioners took the lead ™ 
making that winter resort the meeting 
place. However, whether the life pres! 
dents will take such action remains to be 
seen, 
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No Speakers At Lunch 
To Beha and Smith 


THEY MEET ASSOCIATION MEN 





Gathering Purely Informal; Head of 
Rating Bureau An Important Cog 
In Departmental Machine 


James A. Beha, New York super- 
intendent of insurance; and C. G. Smith, 
chief of the Rating Bureau of the De- 
partment, were guests of honor at a 
luncheon given in the Drug & Chemical 
Club on Friday of last week. To meet 
the superintendent were representatives 
of some of the leading insurance associa- 
tions, the only “company man” present 
being Wilfred Kurth, who is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tions, the only “company men” present 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
Carroll L. DeWitt, president of the Rain 
Insurance. Association. 

Others at the luncheon, which was 
purely informal, speeches being taboo 
and no one wanting to make one any- 
how—were these: 


Sumner Rhoades, New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. 

W. E. Mallalieu, 
Underwriters. 

Jesse S. Phillips, National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. 

William J. Ward, Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 





National Board of Fire 


change. 

Rk. H. Towner, surety rater. 

Charles N. Rambe, Railway Insurance Asso- 
ciation, 


Mr. Smith, who is a man of consider- 
able importance in the New York In- 
surance Department, which it is gen- 
erally agreed has an unusually strong 
organization as there are now three 
deputy superintendents and—(in the 
New York City organization) close to 
one hundred people—began with the de- 
partment eight years ago as an assist- 
ant actuary. Aiter being with the De- 
partment one and a half years John Pat- 
terson, who had been actuary for half a 
century, died, and Mr. Smith succeeded 
him as actuary of the Department. He 
has had experience in the department 
with many different lines and divisions 
of insurance—starting with life insur- 
ance. Among others in the Rating Bu- 
reau who have contact with the insur- 
oh business are H. O. Van Tuyl, 

Edward J. O’Dea, Morris Pike and Miss 


I. C. Mayerink. 
At the Drug Club luncheon a news- 
paper man asked the _ superintendent 


what building in Hartford had impressed 
him the most, in view of the fact that in 
a talk at the insurance society he had 
discussed the impressive buildings of 
the insurance people. 

“That of the Hartford Fire and the 
Hartford A. & LIL,” he said. “When I 
entered with Howard Dunham, the Con- 
necticut commissioner—I thought I was 
going into the state capitol.” 





RUSSELL & ZIEGLER MOVE 
Russell & Ziegler, 
agents in this city, have moved their of- 
fices to 93 Maiden Lane, where 4,200 
square feet of space have been leased on 
the ground floor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank Annex Building. This agency 
represents the Aetna’ (Fire), World Fire 
& Marine, Standard of Hartford and 
Assurance Company of America. It en- 
joys home office facilities and binds busi- 
ness throughout the country for fire and 
allied lines. The firm is also general 
agent for the automobile department of 
the Aetna for the metropolitan district. 


well-known local 





LOUISVILLE CHANGE 
The Republic Fire of Pittsburgh which 
has been reported as being represented 
in Louisville, Ky., by the Lincoln Bank 
& Trust Company, has not been operat- 
ing through that office for the last few 
months. 


S. J. Quig Back In 
Street After Two Years 


WILL RE-ENTER INSURANCE 





Ran New Jersey Schedule Rating Of- 
fice in New Jersey During IIl- 
ness of Atlee Brown 





Samuel Quig, who was the right 
hand man of Atlee Brown, the late 
Rating Expert of New Jersey, and who 
ran the New Jersey offices during Mr. 
3rown’s fatal illness, appeared on Wil- 
liam Street this week visiting friends 
after an absence of two years from 
insurance. It will not surprise insur- 
he should return to the 
business in an interesting and important 
capacity after the first of the year. 

There are few better experts in tech- 
nical fire insurance than Mr. Quig and 
he was at the helm or close to it at a 
time when things were happening on all 
six cylinders—the period of the war in- 
dustries. Just to illustrate some of the 
problems with which Mr. Quig had to 
contend there were passing through the 
Rating Expert office in New Jersey such 
lines as these: the du Pont line of many 
millions, the Tidewater Oil, Bayonne ; 
and many large chemical and other risks. 
All of these brought in their wake many 
important problems and there was no 
busier set of offices in the country than 
those of the Rating Expert. In fact, 
the complications became so many, the 
decisions so numerous, the night work 
so long and the problems so pressing 
that Mr. Quig decided to take a long 
rest. He went to the mountains and to 
the ocean, tramped and swam a lot and 
practically has been living in the open 
air for two years. He is now back in 
better health than he has been for years. 

Incidentally, before going with the 
New Jersey Rating Expert’s office Mr. 
Quig was with William Burkhardt, who 
at one time made the fire rates for 
New Jersey; and before that with the 
Underwriters Association of the Middle 
Department under Edward B. Creighton 
and Louis Weiderhold, Jr. 

Mr. Quig is receiving congratulations 
upon his marriage to Miss Virginia Fant 
of ashington D. C., and Atlantic City. 


ance men if 





TO VALUE STATE BUILDINGS 

Representatives of the Virginia bureau 
of insurance will undertake the work of 
determining the replacement value of 
buildings and equipment of state institu- 
tions, according to announcement by 
Commissioner Button. This work will be 
done in order that a scientific plan of 
fire insurance can be worked out. De- 
cision to have representatives of the bu- 
reau undertake it was reached when 
plans for securing expert valuation engi- 
neers for the work were abandoned last 
week for lack of available funds. 


ASSETS : 
PREMIUM RESERVE - 
OTHER LIABIL ITIES - 
SURPLUS - 


J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 
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Company 


21,31 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe Sit., Chicago, HI 


ROGERS & HOWES. Managers 


MARINE 
NEW YORK Ww. Hl 


SAN FRANCISCOCO) George L. 








reat American 
Ausurance Company 


—- NewPork ~~ 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


NET SURPLUS 


12,465,360.86 
46,282.041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Ojffice, One Liberty Street 


New York City 


BOSTON OFFICE 


| Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT 
MeGee & Co 
West, 
CHICAGO Ww. Hi. McGee & Co. Gen'l Agts., Lusurance Exchange Bldg. 


. General Agents, 15 William Street 





Your 
Company 


0.00 
0.16 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agen’ 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Manager, 220 Sansome Sireet 














TOKIO 


Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
Statement June 30, 1924 


U. S. FIRE BRANCH—45 JOHN ST, NEW YORK 
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An Ad to Catch the Eye 
of Baseball Magnates 


HARTFORD’S LATEST DISPLAY 


Take Advantage ail Meeting of Profes- 
sional Baseball Leagues in 
Connecticut City 
A new idea for advertising by insur- 
ance companies was that of the Hartford 
Fire and Hartford A. & L., which wel- 
comed to Hartford the National Associa- 
tion of Professional Baseball Leagues with 

a big display ad—nearly half a page. 

Most of the baseball celebrities of the 
country were in Hartford for several days. 
The advertisement bore the caption: “A 
Message to the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues,” and the 
ad follows: 

“First of all we want to welcome you 
to Hartford and to extend our best wishes 
for a most profitable and successful annual 
meeting. 

“In a sense we feel as though we are 






$6,217 ,482.66 
1,275,981.53 
531,624.00 

* 4,409,877.13 


HU 





G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 





extending a personal greeting to old friends, 
for a great many of you have been cus- 
tomers of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, and have been served 
by our local representatives. 

“You have, for example, been protected 
under Hartford Rain Insurance Policies, 
against rainy day losses. *We have carried 
the Liability Insurance on your ball parks, 
and have done our best to represent your 
interests when claims have been brought 
against you. The Personal Accident De- 
partment of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company has provided a special 
Group Accident and Sickness Policy for 
a number of your clubs, and in this way 
has protected you against financial loss 
when important players have been sick or 
injured. 

“And there is another form of protec- 
tion that some of your players know about, 
and that is the Hartford Baggage Policy 
which covers the personal belongings of 
the player while he is on trips. 

“But the important part of this message 
is a cordial invitation for you to drop 
in at the home office of the “Two Hart- 
fords” and talk either baseball or insur- 
ance.” 


Ohio Farmers Reinsures Fire 
Risks in 4 Large Western States 


Ohio Farmers agents in Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan were notified 
on December 1 that business in that ter- 
ritory would be re-insured as of Decem- 
ber 20. The action was taken in view of 
the increasing expense of handling the 
territory, according to F. H. Hawley, 
president of the company. 

A number of agencies will be retained 
order that the Ohio 
Farmers may keep up its membership in 
the Western Bureau. 

The business goes to the Boston, which 
is going to conserve and continue the 
business and plant of the Ohio Farmers. 


in each state in 
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National Association 
Names Two Companies 


AS VIOLATING PRINCIPLES 


Representation in Firemen’s of Newark 
and Northwestern National De- 


clared Inconsistent 

The executive officers of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents, charged 
by the executive committee on October 
30, 1924, with the duty of presenting to 
the Firemen’s of Newark, N. J., and the 
Northwestern National of Milwaukee, 
Wis., the conclusions of the executive 
committee with reference to the prac- 
tices of those companies, respectively, in 
obedience to these instructions, made a 
sustained attempt to discharge the duty, 
says a National Association announce 
ment this week, and to secure from the 
companies a revision of the practices of 
each to conform with the respective 
principle involved. This attempt by the 
executive officers continued from Oc 
tober 31, 1924, to December 5, 1924 

rhe attempt fi iiled 

The Milwaukee Resolution 

At the last annual convention of the 
National Association held in Malwaukee, 
Wis., in September, 1924, the Association 
there held in part of its one resolution: 

“It is inconsistent and undesirable for 
any member of this Association to repre 
sent any company when, in the judg 
ment of our Executive Committee, the 
practice of such company is intentionally 
and continuously in violation of those 
principl :- 

The Executive Committee of the Na 
tional Association met in New York 
City on October 29, 1924. In the sessions 
there held the Executive Committee 
unanimously adopted resolutions giving 
the two companies until December 5 to 
mend their ways 


Failure to Cooperate 


“Subsequent negotiations having fail- 





ed to secure from the companies named 
a revision of their practices in accord- 
ance with the respective principles in- 
volved, it thereby becomes the judgment 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
that these companies are intentionally 
and continuously in violation of the re- 
spective principles stated in the fore- 
voing lxecutive Committee resolutions 
and fall within the scope of the Mil- 
waukee resolution. 

“It is further the opinion of the Execu- 
tive Committee that under the Mil- 
waukee resolution and under the an- 
nounced principles of the National As- 
sociation, it is inconsistent and undesir- 
able for any agent to be a member of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and to represent either the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., or the Northwestern National In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee, Wis.” 


RHODE ISLAND AGENTS MEET 


rhe regular fall meeting of the Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents 
was held on the evening of December 3 
in Providence. Among soni principal 
speakers were the following: E. J. Cole, 
regional vice-president of ‘hes ‘National 
Association of Insurance Agents; Philip 
Hi. \Wilbour, insurance commissioner of 
Rhode Island; Edwin C. Stone, assist- 
ant United States manager of the Em- 
ployers Liability; Donald G. North, mem- 
ber of the National Association’s execu- 
tive committee; and C. S. S. Miller, ad- 
vertising manager of the North British 
& Mercantile. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNSETTLED 


Agents There Cottons to Write at Old 
Commission Rates; Commsissioner 
Tells Companies to Delay 


President A. B. White, Jr., of the West 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
sent the following telegram to the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents late last 
week with reference to the commission 
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situation in West Virginia following the 
conference in New York with fire company 
officials : 

“Commission question is far from settled. 
Agents are reporting business at commis- 
sions according to old contracts or agree 
ments as modification not accepted by 
them. Legality of notices sent by com- 
panies questioned. Requests of certain 
companies to cancel October business if 
agents unwilling to accept 20% referred 
to Insurance Commissioner John C. Bond, 
who yesterday telegraphed W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, chairmen, West Virginia Supervisory 
Committee as follows: 

‘‘Have been advised certain companies 
have ordered October business in West 
Virginia cancelled because of commission 
question. Please advise members of West 
Virginia Uniformity Association that while 
this department has taken no part in com- 
mission controversy public interest demands 
we prevent, if possible, general cancella- 
tion of policies solely because of commis- 


sion question based on contract of doubt- 
ful legality and that we request such orders 
for concellation be held in abeyance until 
matter can be thoroughly reviewed by this 
department.’ ” 


HYDE WANTS CREDIT RULING 


Insurance Superintendent Ben C. 
Hyde of Missouri, contemplates issuinga 
rigid rule for the limitation of credit on 
insurance policies sold in the state, and 
if his legal counsel advises him that he 
has sufficient authority he will draft rules 
and regulations for the same, providing 
drastic punishment for violators. 





WILSON WITH LONDON 


Albert Wilson has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the London Assurance for 
the Western half of Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. He was for- 
merly special agent for the general 
agency of Hoover & Diggs Company of 
Pittsburgh. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Newark, N. J. 


Orgenised 1855 


Statement Jamwary 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital . . *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 





other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 
Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
Total ..... .$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1s. 





Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
— Vaughan, 


aseinger, 
Wells T. Baseett, - een 


| 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Orgamized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,949,254 .30 
1,075,257.08 





Total ..... ..  -$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T: 

Walte B vem, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 00 
865,373.90 





Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John , Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite B , Vice-Pres. and —. Mgr. 


eg 3 A. A, Hathaway, Seoretery 


Wells gy 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1824 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

all other Liabili- 

ert ery eae 2,938,245 94 
Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 





Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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R. H. Williams Elected Vice-President 
Travelers Fire 


Has Spent All His Life in Insurance Business; Goes to Hartford First of Year “With 
Nothing But a Fountain Pen”; No Organization Personnel Engaged Yet 


New York City is to lose and Hartford 
is to gain another popular insurance figure. 

The great Travelers Insurance 
pany, about to launch a fire insurance 
company (The Travelers Fire) and look 
ing for the best man to get as its skip- 
per, selected Robert H. Williams who on 
Thursday of last week was elected vice- 
president. He will continue until Decem 
ber 31 to devote all of his time and ener- 
gies to his present post which is that of 
deputy manager of the Liverpool & Lon 
don & Globe. 

The Travelers Fire is already entered in 
all the states and its present capital and 
surplus are merely nominal. With the 
great prestige of the Travelers’ name, the 
close association with the Travelers or- 
ganization, the countless friends in the 
field, and energetic and progressive direc 
tion, it is destined eventually to hecome 
an important agency company. 

Choice Meets Wide Approval 

Tt is the general opinion that President 
Louis F. Butler of the Travelers has 
made a wise choice. Mr. Williams is 
young, experienced, unusually able and a 
man of decided versatility, familiar with 
many angles of the fire business, in which 
he has devoted his life, and is an un- 
usually hard and cheerful worker. That 
is a pretty strong combination of virtues 
and qualities, but it is an accurate de- 
seription. 

“Bob Williams goes to Hartford equip- 
ped with a fountain pen,” said a man in 
the Travelers organization. “At the pres- 
ent time the Travelers Fire is a phantom 
organization. It has not a desk, a type- 
writing machine, a clerk, an underwriter, 
a single field man, nor has any been ap- 
proached. Having decided to put the Trav- 
elers Fire into the field, President Butler 
felt that nothing should be done until the 
right man could be obtained to manage 
it. Now that the man has heen appointed 
it will be up to him to find the personnel. 
Mr. Williams will not give any of his time 
to the Travelers Fire organization until 
after the first of the vear. All of his 


energies will he devoted to the Liverpool 
& London & Globe un to the time that he 
leaves his office in the Pershing Sanare 
Building to sit at his new desk in Hart- 
ford.” 

Robert H. Williams has made good in 
three distinct fields—Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, New York State and New York 
Citv. He is a Southerner, born in Nash- 
ville; educated in the public and high 
schools there and his first job was in an 
Insurance agency—that of Gale & Frizzel, 


Com- 


Nashville. The — Frizzell of _ that 
outfit is Charles F. Frizzell, now vice 
President and general manager of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 


North America, whose relations with Mr. 
Williams have heen corollary and very 
interesting. Roth Frizzel and Williams 
came east. There was a time when their 
offices in New York City (at the time 
that Mr. Frizzel was vice-president of the 
Royal Indemnity Co.). faced each other 
across the street. Mr. Frizzel once ran a 
fire company just as Mr. Williams «vill 
rin one; and he is now managing the 
chief subsidiary comnany of a great fire 
company just as Mr. Williams will manage 


the fire subsidiary of a great casualty and 
life company. 


Early Insurance Experience 


As an office boy “Bob” Williams was 
bright, active, energetic and it was not 
long before he attracted company attention, 
going when a very young man in the field 
as special agent for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, which at that 
time had its Western Department in Erie, 
Pa., under the picturesque J. W. Downing, 
the “grand old man of Erie.” High up 











ROBERT H. WILLIAMS 


in the Downing organization was W. B. 
Flickinger, one of the great veterans in 


the business and now assistant manager 
of the Insurance Company of North 


America in the Western Department which 
for sometime has been in Chicago. It was 
rather a coincidence that when Williams’ 
appointment was announced a few days 
ago Mr. Flickinger was in New York 
and was one of the first to congratulate 
his old protege. 

With Gale & Frizzel young Williams 
was an office boy, a book-keeper, then chief 
clerk. He handled all classes of business 
including casualty and surety as well as 
fire, 

As a field man in the border states 
of Kentucky and Tennessee Mr. Williams 
had the advantage of association with a 
group of special agents and others who 
were characters. Men of considerable per- 
sonalities and about as prominent a col- 
lection of specials and their associates as 
any territory had. 

Just to mention a few of them—some of 
whom, by the way, are still very much on 
the map, will recall many pleasant recol- 
lections to executives. They include James 
K. Polk, a lineal descendant of the famous 


; President; and field man for the Aetna, 


at the present time the dean of the specials 
in that section; the Snyder brothers 

Claude and Frank; Capt. U. F. Moss, then 
of the National of Hartford; John D. 
Young, New York Underwriters Agency; 
E. W. Bentley, North British & Mercan 
tile: Robert A. Hancock, London & Lan- 
cashire; Sam Kennedy, Westchester, and 
J. C. Lucas, Fidelity-Phenix. Mr. Wil- 
liams fitted in with this group; sat at the 
feet of their wisdom; picked up the best 
of their philosophy; and at the same time 
never obtruded. He was just as popu- 
lar with the local agents. 


How He Went With L. & L. & G. 
J. M. De Camp of Cincinnati, general 


agent for the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, sent for him, and after looking 
him over said: 

“You look like fine special agency ma- 
terial for the Liverpool. But you are too 
young. (Mr. Williams was 23 at the 
time.) But I am keeping my eye on 
you and you will hear from me again.” 

One year later he succeeded Frank 
Snyder as special agent of the L. & L. & 
G. for Tennessee. 

For five years Mr. Williams traveled in 


Tennessee as state agent. He was a very 


successful special agent as he built up 
the premium income from very small 


proportions to a most respectable figure 
and had a fine loss ratio. 

The Liverpool & London & Globe de- 
cided to send him to Western New York 
State and he got along just as well with 
the Northerners as he did with the South- 


erners. In 1919 he was brought into the 
office of the United States manager to 


do executive work and in January, 1920, 
was made assistant deputy manager. Later 
he was made deputy manager,—February 
1922. 

His duties have been particularly varied, 
a very wide range of work, but of late 
mostly executive. 


Highly Regarded By Insurance Men 


In the New York insurance district he 
is held in very high esteem; has been 
an important man on committees and 
is at the present time president of the 
Eastern Tornado Association. It is said 
of him that he has a genius for system- 
atizing work and for keeping good nature 
A personal friend in the insurance busi 
ness told THe Eastern UNpberwrirter that 
during all the time he has known Mr. 
Williams he has never seen him lose his 
temper. 

Mr. Williams is married and 
New Rochelle. 
old. 

Some of his insurance affiliations follow : 
Director of the Fire Underwriters’ Asso 
ciation of the Northwest and is a mem 
her of the Eastern Union, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Insurance Society of 


lives in 
He has a girl seven vears 





Wisconsin Collects Back 
Taxes From Outside Mutual 
Madison, Wis., Dec. 11.-A_ collection 
of back taxes amounting to $3,479.89 from 
the National Lumber Manufacturing Inte 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Tllinois, ha 
heen made hy W. Stanley Smith, Commis 
sioner of Insurance. This amount repre 
sents taxes on unauthorized fire insurance 
written during the years 1915 to 1923, in 
clusive on the plants of about 60 lumber 
manufacturers in this state. 
tion of the amount collected 
tributed to the various 
these plants are located. 
This payment was made in accordance 
with a decree issue by the United States 
District Court on October 18. 1924. Bv 
this decree, the Commissioner of Insur 
ance was restrained from making a col 
lection of the taxes and penalties imposed 
under Section 7633, Wisconsin Statute: 
An appeal from this decision is now heine 
made. This action is in line with th 
policy being pursued by Mr. Smith toward 
the effective elimination of 
insurance. 


A large por 
will he dis 
towns in. which 


unauthorized 


N. Y. State Ass’n. Directors 
Endorse Milwaukee Resolution 
The board of directors of the New Yor! 
States Association of T.ocal Agents, late 
last month adopted resolutions endorsin: 
the action of the National Association em 
bodied in the declaration adopted at the 


New York, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, New York State Association of 
Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insurance 
Agents, and the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose. 


The Travelers Fire 


The Travelers Insurance Company ap- 
plied for and received a charter for a fire 
insurance company in 1915. No organi- 
zation was affected, but the charter was 
renewed from time to time. In 1923 a 
new charter was granted with more lib- 
eral provisions. It is under this charter 
that the company is now being organized 


with a capital of $500,000 and a paid 
up surplus of $500,000. The chief stock- 
holder is the Travelers Insurance Com- 


pany, the other stockholders being the di- 
rectors. No plans have been made as to 
when or in what manner the company will 
actively engage in business. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, 
with the Travelers Indemnity Company, 
a subsidiary organized in 1913, is now 
engaged in writing insurance in the fol- 
lowing lines: accident, life, liability, 
health, automobile, steam boiler, compen- 
sation, group, burglary, plate glass, air- 
craft and machinery. The charter of the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company will 
permit other lines to be written supple- 
menting those written by the Travelers 
Insurance and the Travelers Indemnity. 

The elected at last week’s 
ineeting are the same as those who form 
the board of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, William B. Clark, Charles C. 
Beach, John L. Way, Edward B. Bennett, 
Arthur L. Shipman, Francis T. Maxwell, 
Louis F. Butler, L. Edmund Zacher, Wil- 
liam BroSmith, Eliiah C. Johnson, Charles 
I.. Spencer, Jr.. Charles Hopkins Clark, 
I.. Marsden Hubbard and Daniel G. Wing. 

The 


directors 


following officers were elected: 
President, Louis F. Butler; vice presi 
dent, William BroSmith; vice president 


and secretary, L. Edmund Zacher; as 
sistant secretarv. Walter FE. Batterson; 
comptroller, J. William H. Pye; auditor, 
(. TD. Rarey, and cashier, W. R. Slocum. 


Milwaukee Convention in September and 
hacking the National Association’s execu- 
tive committee in its efforts to make ef 
fective the said declaration. 

The Buffalo Association of Fire Under- 
writers (local board) has also endorsed 
the Milwaukee resolution. 


TO HELP CODIFY LAWS 

Madison. Wis., Dec. 11.—Dr. William A 
Fricke. Milwaukee. former commissioner 
of insurance in Wisconsin, and a recog- 
nized authority on insurance matters, has 
heen retained by the insurance department 
with the approval of the Civil Service 
commission, to assist in the codification 
of the insurance laws of the state. The 
appointment is a temporary one and_ the 
codification of the laws will be placed be 
fore the coming session of the Wisconsin 
legislature. Dr. Fricke was commissione: 


of insurance from 1895-98. 


NEW WATERTOWN AGENCY 


Mosher Baker, Inc., Watertown, has 
been charte red at A\lbanv w ith capital of 
120 shares preferred stock $100 par value 
ind = 12¢ ha common stock non par 
alue to conduct insurance agency and 
deal in realty Fe. G. Mosher, R. S. Baker 
I; J Rhines and ] H. Baker, all of 


Watertown, . directors and subscribers. 
The new corporation is composed of vet- 
eran insurance and realty men of over 


twenty years’ standing in the profession. 
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Necessity Is the Mother of Invention 


Watt invented the steam engine, the 
forerunner of our modern means of 
transportation. Franklin, Edison 
and Bell applied electricity to the 
every-day needs of man. Necessity 
has ever been the moving power back 
of great inventions, discoveries and 
organized efforts in the progress of 


the world. 


After the Great Fire of London in 
PF 
1666, Nicholas Barbon recognized 


ae- 
a need for financial protection against 









loss by fire and opened “The Fire 
Office.” 


The need for insurance protection 
today requires the combined strength 
of hundreds of insurance companies 
to meet the annual fire loss. Through 
the medium of the local agent this 
protection is provided to the nation’s 


property owners. 


A policy in The Home Insurance 
Company of New York provides the 
protection of America’s Largest and 


Strongest Fire Insurance Company. 
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Cc. L. Purdin Deputy 
Manager of LL. & L. & G. 


SUCCEEDING R. H. WILLIAMS 





Purdin Also Secretary of Star and 
Federal Union; D. N. Iverson 
Made Assistant Manager 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 
Tuesday announced the appointment of 
Charles L. Purdin as deputy manager at 
the New York office to succeed Robert 
H. Williams who is resigning to take 
charge of the Travelers’ Fire Insurance 





CHARLES L. PURDIN 
Company on January 1. Mr. Purdin has 
also been appointed secretary of the 
Star and Federal Union, which are sub- 
sidiaries of the L. & L. & G. 

The company also announces the ap- 
pointment of D. N. Iverson as an as- 
sistant manager and Matthew S. Reeves 
as deputy assistant manager. Both men 
have also been appointed assistant secre- 
taries of the Star and Federal Union. 
These appointments are in line with the 
general policy of the company of pro- 
moting their own men to more respon- 
sible positions -at every opportunity. 

Mr. Purdin began his career thirty 
years ago in the New York office of the 
Commercial Union where he received a 


thorough training in various depart- 
ments. In 1913 he resigned to become 
agency superintendent of the Nord- 
Deutsche as assistant to the manager. 


When this company ceased operations in 
1918, Mr. Purdin became associated with 
the L. & L. & G. as an underwriter. In 
that institution his ability earned for him 
early recognition, and in January, 1921, 
when the company’s headquarters were 
moved to Newark, J., he was ap- 
pointed manager of the metropolitan 
office in New York City. On February 
1, 1922, he became an assistant manager 
of the company. He is also chairman of 
the Library Committee of the Insurance 
Society. 
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Mr. Iverson began his fire insurance 
career twenty-five years ago in the office 
of the Continental and, after serving in 
various capacities was transferred to the 
field. He subsequently became state 
agent in New Jersey for the National 
Fire Insurance Company, later being 
transferred to New York State in a 
similar capacity. In 1920 Mr. Iverson 
joined the staff of the L. & L. & G. as 
special agent in Western New York. In 
1921 he became state agent for the 
entire state for both the Liverpool and 
its associated company, the Star of 
America, being appointed agency super- 
— of the latter on January 1, 


Mr. Reeves is the son of John B. 
Reeves of Charleston, N. C., a well- 
known insurance agent in the South. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Charleston, N. C., his native city, and 
Clemson College. After leaving college 
he was for six years engaged in engin- 
eering and construction work. He be- 
gan his insurance career when he be- 
came attached to the engineering de- 
partment of the Continental in 1911. 
After leaving the service of that com- 
pany, he was associated with a general 
agency in Brooklyn, later going with 


the Pennsylvania Fire as special agent in 
New York State. He entered the service 
of the L. & L. & G. as special agent in 
New York in 1921, being transferred to 
the New Jersey field in 1922, where he 
served until recently when he was called 
to headquarters some nine months ago 
to assist in an executive capacity. These 
officials are admirably equipped by their 
experience and training for the higher 
responsibilities to which they have been 
promoted. 





WOMAN DEFIES BANDIT 


Mrs. Harry Hickok, wife of Harry 
Hickok, superintendent of the Merchants 
Fire, Denver, Colorado, was driving her 
automobile recently, her little daughter 
accompanying her. When out in City 
Park a tire was punctured. A man well 
dressed offered to assist, his service 
accepted and when the job was completed 
Mrs. Hickok opened her purse to pay 
the man. Suddenly he pressed a revolver 
against her side and ordered her and the 
girl in the car. Mrs. Hickok picked up 
the child and walked toward a fire de- 
partment house. The man who had a 
confederate in a nearby car jumped in 
the car and fled. 








Pennsylvania. 
Replies confidential. 





Pennsylvania Field Man 


American company desires experienced field man for 
State experience and salary expected. 
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The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York 

















Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
CHAS. H. POST, U. 8. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1 Liberty Street, New York 








Wn. B. Ellison Dead; 
Was Leading Attorney 


CITY’S CORPORATION COUNSEL 





Once Represented Munich Reinsurance 
And Other Companies; Also Handled 
Cases For Assured 





William B. Ellison, former Corpora- 
tion Counsel of New York City, a prac- 
ticing member of the bar for forty 
years, and well known to the insurance 
fraternity, as he was counsel at various 
times in numerous insurance cases, 
sometimes for companies and sometimes 
for the assured, died of heart disease 
at his home, 900 West End Avenue, a 
few days ago. He was sixty-seven years 
old. Among other companies he at one 
time represented the Munich Rein- 
surance. 

A native of St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada, Mr. Ellison was the son of 
American parents, his father’s ancestors 
having settled in New Hampshire in 
1640. He was educated in Ontario 
schools and gained admittance to the 
Canadian bar in 1880, but then came to 
this city and began practice here in 
1882. He sat in the State Legislature 
of 1893. In politics he was a Democrat 
of the Cleveland-Wilson school, and a 
delegate to many party conventions. In 
1906 he was Commissioner of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, and had 


often served as Commissioner by 
Supreme Court appointment for the 
condemnation of lands’ for _ public 
purposes. 


His early life in Canada and his later 
career in this city gave him an abiding 
interest in the relations of Canada and 
the United States, a subject on which 
he had written several books and ar 


ticles. He was a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, Mecca Temple, 


several bar associations 
political, economic and 
organizations. His writings included 
“Canadian-American Fisheries” and 
“The Unification of the United States 
and Canada.” For a year he had not 
been active in the business of his law 
firm, Ellison, Goldsmith & Allen of 251 
West 104th Street. 


and various 
real estate 





NEW HAIL POLICY 


At the annual meeting of the Western 
Hail and Adjustment Association to be 
held in Chicago December 16, the greatest 
interest will probably focus on the new 
policy form to be submitted for adoption. 
The draft was developed by a special 
committe headed by Jacob Nelson, of the 
America Fore companies, and _ restores 
the clause stating that the expense of cut- 
ting and harvesting shall not be taken 
into consideration in the adjustment of 
loss and also requires the assured to sub- 
mit to an examination under oath, and ex- 
cludes corn losses unless the assured can 
establish that the stalk had formed the 
second joint above the ground at the time 
of the loss. The new form is intended to 
be the basis for establishment of a uni- 
form cover to replace the forty-seven dif- 
ferent policies and endorsements now in 
general use about the country. If adopted 
by the Western Conference the form will 
be submitted to the Eastern, Southeastern 
and Pacific Coast hail associations. 








Cash Capital $500,000.00 
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Today the United States and the Dominion of Canada stand in the forefront of modern progress. 

A great constructive factor in this achievement has been the development of fire insurance. Be it 

remembered that six of the foundation stones upon which American insurance practice rests have 
been laid in the last sixty years by the New York Underwriters Agency. 


Epoch-making events in 
American fire insurance 


1924 marks the sixtieth anniversary It should be in a sense a time of 
of the founding of the New stock-taking—of measuring the service 
York Underwriters Agency. that has been rendered local representa- 


tives and property owners who _ have 
purchased insurance protection. 

And finally this anniversary, to be 
really worth while, must be merely the 
beginning of a program of still greater 
service and the background of a new 
picture of accomplishment. 

That is the kind of sixtieth anniver- 


A business anniversary, to be worth 
celebrating, must stand for something 
more than the continued existence of a 
concern over a period of years. 

It must mean in the case of an or- 
ganization such as the New York Under- 
writers Agency, a constant record of 


growth. sary that the New York Underwriters 
It must be a milestone marking an . Agency hopes to enjoy, and that with 

ever-increasing volume of good-will the cooperation of its representatives in 

toward the organization. the field it cannot help but enjoy. 


wa NewYork Underwriters Agency 


A.&JH.Stoddart ; 
100 William Street New York City 


The New York Underwriters Agency is an insurance underwriting 
headquarters that is represented in all parts of the country. Since 
1864 this General Agency organization has been a factor in the 
economical distribution of insurance protection and it has en- 
deavored to merit the position of leadership that it occupies today 
in the insurance world. 
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Firemen’s Sticks To 
Bank Agency Views 


BASSETT STATES HIS CASE 





In Conference With Agents Ass’n He 
Seeks Interpretation of the Mil- 
waukee Resolution 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents last week concluded negotiations 
with the Firemen’s of Newark through 
President Neal Bassett with respect to 
the Firemen’s reversing its stand on the 
appointment of bank agencies when Mr. 
Bassett refused definitely to give his 
support to the principle of the National 
Association which condemns the ap- 
pointment of financial institutions as 
local agencies. As published elsewhere 
in this issue the National Association has 
now judged it to be inconsistent for local 
agents to represent the Firemen’s and 
still retain their membership in the Na- 
tional Association. 

In the conference between Mr. Bas- 
sett and other officers of the Firemen’s 
and Thomas C. Moffat, president of the 
National Association, and Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary of the Association, 
held December 2 in Newark, Mr. Bassett 
sought to learn what steps the National 
Association would take when its execu- 
tive committee had acted in accordance 
with the Milwaukee resolution and 
named the Firemen’s publicly. 

In a letter to Mr. Moffatt Mr. Bassett 
had said that he interpreted the conse- 
quences of the Milwaukee resolution as 
follows: 

“If I correctly understand your let- 
ter and the resolutions quoted, they 
mean if we do not cancel all agencies 
of this Company held by financial in- 
stitutions then the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and its Ex- 
ecutive Committee and officers will ad- 
vise and urge upon the Agents of our 
Company that they resign or cease doing 
business for us; if we do cancel our 
agencies held by financial institutions 
then we understand our other Agents 
will not be advised or urged to resign 
or cease giving us business.” 

At the conference Mr. Moffatt took 
exception to this interpretation and de- 
nied the use of coercion against the Fire- 
men’s, stating that the National Asso- 
ciation’s attitude would be that framed 
at the Milwaukee convention, namely 
that it would be inconsistent for mem- 
bers of the National Association to 
pledge allegiance to the associations’ 
principles and still write business for 
companies which are “intentionally and 
continuously in violation” of one or more 
of those principles. 

The appointment with Mr. Bassett at 
the home office of the Firemen’s Decem- 
ber 2 was made with the hope on the 
part of the National Association that 
the Firemen’s might reverse its bank 
agency attitude. That hope has been 
dissipated as a result of the conference 
and it is a certainty now that the Fire- 
men’s will maintain the position it has 
taken for years with respect to the ap- 
pointment of banks as local fire agents. 

Following are extracts from the Na- 
tional Association’s version of the im- 
portant conference held with Mr. Bas- 
sett: 

The Conference 

“In accordance with the arrangements 
made in the foregoing correspondence, a 
meeting was held in the office of Presi- 
dent Bassett in Newark, on Tuesday 
afternoon, December 2, 1924. There were 
present representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Mr. Thomas 
C. Moffatt, President, and Mr. Walter 
H. Bennett, Secretary; representing the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company, Mr. Neal 
Bassett, President, Mr. Wells T. Bas- 
sett, Secretary, Mr. John Kay, Vice- 
President and Treasurer, and, during the 
last hour of the conference, Mr. Ralph 
Lum, General Counsel. The confer- 
ence convened at 2.00 p. m., and ad- 
journed at about 6.00 p. m. ; 

“In a brief opening statement, Presi- 
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dent Moffatt said, substantially, that in 
view of the difference between the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
of some four and one-half years’ stand- 
ing, growing out of the appointment by 
the company of the Fidelity and Co- 
lumbia Trust Company at Louisville, 
Ky., as an agent, he felt that more could 
be accomplished by a personal confer- 
ence than by correspondence. 

“Taking up the general principles of 
the National Association, Mr. Moffatt 
explained the origin and reason for some 
of them by reciting, briefly, the methods 
by which agents have built up their 
business. 


Remedy Sought 

“Mr. Moffatt desired at this time to 
find out whether or not anything might 
be done to adjust the situation, so that 
this bank agency trouble, continually 
growing more and more acute, might be 
relieved. He judged, from Mr. Bassett’s 
letter of November 8th, that the latter 
was seriously considering the question 
of seeking an adjustment of the difficulty 
if possible. 

“Mr. Bassett thereupon proceeded to 
examine and comment upon the corres- 
pondence that had passed between the 
two. He read his letter of November 
8th and Mr. Moffatt’s reply of Novem- 
ber 14th. He stated that what he par- 
ticularly desired was information re- 
quested in his letter of November 8th, 
and to be informed if he had correctly 
interpreted the Milwaukee Resolution 
and the resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee of October 31st. In other words, 
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he wanted to know whether, if the Fire- 
men’s: refused to adjust the bank agency 
situation it was the intention of the Na- 
tional Association or its officers to ad- 
vise and urge the agents of the Fire- 
men’s to resign that company or cease 
to do business with it. He stated that 
Mr. Moffatt’s letter of November 14th 
indicated that his (Mr. Bassett’s) con- 
clusions concerning the resolutions were 
not quite correct, and he was interested 
in knowing in what respect they were 
not correct. 


Position of National Association On 
Issue 


“Mr. Moffatt replied that Mr. Bas- 
sett’s understanding with respect to the 
National Association’s urging or request- 
ing the Firemen’s agents to resign was 
not correct; that in case no adjustment 
could be made in this matter, the posi- 
tion of the National Association would 
be that it would be inconsistent and un- 
desirable for any member of the Na- 
tional Association to continue as a mem- 
ber of the Association and continue 
representing the Firemen’s or any other 
company when, in the judgment of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association, that company was _ inten- 
tionally and continuously violating Na- 
tional Association principles. 


Mr. Bassett Tries to Construe 


Resolutions 
“Mr. Bassett undertook to construe 
both resolutions together—the Mil- 


waukee Resolution and the Executive 
Committee’s Resolution referring to the 
In making this construction 


Firemen’s. 





he was of the opinion that what these 
resolutions meant was that if the Fire- 
men’s did not change its practices in 
reference to the bank agency question, 
the National Association would advise 
and insist on its members resigning the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company. In other 
words, his construction of the resolu- 
tions was that the members of the 
National Association would be called 
upon ipso facto to resign the Firemen’s 
unless that company made its practices 
conform to the principles of the National 
Association. 

“Mr. Bassett argued for a long time in 
favor of his construction of the resolu- 
tions mentioned and endeavored to 
secure agreement to his position from 
the representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation present. He insisted that under 
the resolutions there was no choice be- 
tween membership in the National Asso- 
ciation and representation of the Fire- 
men’s, because the only thing that could 
follow (under Bassett’s interpretation of 
the resolutions) was a direction on the 
part of the National Association to its 
members representing the Firemen’s to 
resign that company. 


What Bassett Sought to Do 


“During the conference Mr. Bassett 
repeatedly called upon the representa- 
tives of the National Association to 
answer specifically :the inquiry made in 
his letter of November 8th. He seemed 
to be unwilling to accept any other in- 
terpretation of the resolutions than his 
own. He tried, at great length, to secure 
an admission that the officers of the 
National Association would . ultimately 
move toward securing resignations of 
Firemen’s agents in some coercive way. 

“The representatives of the National 
Association stated that no agent of the 
Firemen’s would be asked to resign the 
representation of that company. 

“Again reverting to his letter of 
November 8th, Mr. Bassett wanted to 
know what the position of the National 
Association would be in case the com- 
pany took up the bank agency appoint- 
ments; that is whether the National 
Association would then not ask the other 
agents of the Firemen’s to resign. The 
answer was that in the event these bank 
agency appointments were taken up, 
of course no agents of the Firemen’s 

(Continued on page 34) 
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‘Every One a Record 
of NATIONAL ‘Progress 


HE insurance policy is an emblem of Stability. It is the steadying power back of all 
National development. It represents a great bulwark upon which the Nation con- 
serves its prosperity and growth. 

As the symbol of an institution of Nation-wide scope, a policy of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company typifies the broad, enterprising character of Insur- 
ance today. Every L. & L. & G. policy is a record of National progress—each one is a 
testimonial to the confidence reposed in Insurance by the country. 
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Rate Bureaus Must Have 
Free Play From States 


OPERATION MADE _ DIFFICULT 


Extracts from Report on Rates and 
Forms Made for Insurance 
Commissioners 


k. D. Hobbs, of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau, has prepared a long report on 
standard rating schedules and forms, which 
gives a birdseye view of the situation in 
different states with reference to Insur- 
ance Department rulings and statutory re- 
quirements. It was presented to the in- 
surance commissioners’ fire committee this 
week and ordered that copies be distributed 
among all the commissioners. Some points 
made by Mr. Hobbs follow: 

If insurance rating is to be divorced 
from the field of specialization and put on 
a scientific basis, its supervision and regu- 
lation must be such as not to interfere 
with the details of schedule analysis. 

The state is and should be interested 
in whether the income as a whole produced 
by a schedule is too great or too small 
as determined by the aggregate under- 
writing profit or loss. Changes in the 
level of rates because of an excess or 
deficit of underwriting profit must be made 
in accordance with the principles upon 
which the rates are made if justice and 
equity are to be clearly distributed, but 
changes must not be based on such limited 
experience as to cause a violent fluctua- 
tion from year to year in the level of 
rates. The confidence of the public can 
only be maintained where there is such 
stability in rate levels and schedule meth- 
ods as to enable property owners to con- 
trol individual rate levels through improved 
construction and the safeguarding of 
hazards. : 

If any good is to be derived from the 
adoption of standard rate schedules the 
companies must be permitted first to or 
ganize; and, second, the internal manage- 
ment of the bureaus must be free from 
interference in order properly to function. 
There should be no necessity for an ex- 
amination of a Bureau except in cases 
of complaint relating to the application of 
schedules. + 

If the adoption and maintenance of 
standard rating schedules and forms is to 
be made practicable the companies must 
be free to supervise the work of the 
bureaus through committees composed of 
company executives most competent to di- 
rect their activities. 

The arbitrary decision taken by insur- 
ance department raters has in many in- 
stances prevented the adoption of new 
schedules and forced changes in existing 
schedules, thus destroying the uniformity 
in rating between their state and the sur- 
rounding states. 


The power of the state over the question 
of what filings must be made and what 
filings they will approve presents a serious 
obstacle in the adoption of standing rating 
schedules. 





_ The states should be interested in know- 
ing whether there has been in the aggre- 
gate an excessive underwriting profit or 
loss, figured from an uniform formula. 
When this is determined the state should 
order such change in the aggregate 
premium income as will adjust the total, 
collecting to an agreed basis, but the ap- 
plication of such change should be along 
such broad lines as not to disturb the 
rating schedules ‘in use and not to disturb 
the stability of rate levels, which is so 
essential in maintaining the confidence of 
the public. 

In doing this the reports of underwriting 
experience by classes serve a useful pur- 
pose as a general guide, but cannot, because 
of various disturbing influences, be a de- 
termining factor. Where a term of five 
years may in some instances be sufficient 
length of time in considering the aggre- 
gate experience to determine the question 
of underwriting profit or loss such period 
would be wholly inadequate if the same 





experience were subdivided into groups 
of classes as the spread of time would 
not be sufficient to produce proper level, Chartered 1811 
free from foreign fluctuations, due to a 
single year’s experience. 


In the absence of any uniform statutory 
rule or guide as to what constitutes a rea- 
sonable underwriting profit the statutes 


may result in changes which will entirely 
determine the non-discriminatory relation- FIRE INSURANCE COM PA NY 
ship in schedules based on the analysis of 

hazard. 


ida i a Newark, N. J. 
MAY CUT RICHMOND RATE 


Richmond may get a cut of 5 cents in ASSETS : 
the basic rate on all mercantile prop- j 
erty by making a few more improve- $5,207,441 


ments in water mains, passing fire pre- 
vention ordinances and making a number > ¢ 
eee ; 4 UR. q.é 
of minor improvements in the water sup- 8 PLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ply and fire control material and per- $1,921,968 


sonnel, Mayor Bright and the insurance 
committee of the chamber of commerce 


in a conference with Allen M. Schoen, q j an 
chief engineer of the S. E. U. A., and A Company With a Continuous d 
E. Wright Spencer, manager of the Vir- s 

ginia inspection and rating bureau. That Unblemished Record of Over a Century 
would place the city on the top class 
of S. E. U. A. grading. 





Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


Under a new Virginia law, every real 








estate agent and salesman in the State A, R. MONROBR, President T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 
must each furnish bond of $1,000 when H 
1925 licenses are taken out. ® 








A definition 


“The value of insurance as an institution cannot be measured by 
figures. No direct balance sheet of profit and loss can exhibit 
its utility. 


“The insurance contract produces no wealth. It represents only 
expenditure. If a thousand men insure themselves against any 
contingency, then, whether or not the dreaded event occurs to any, 
they will in the aggregate be poorer, as the direct result, by the 
exact cost of the machinery for effecting it. The distribution of 
property is changed, its sum is not increased. 


“But the result in the social economy, the substitution of reason- 
able foresight and confidence for apprehension and the sense of 
hazard, the large elimination of chance from business and conduct, 
have a supreme value. The direct contribution of insurance to 
civilization is made, not in visible wealth, but in the intangible and 
immeasurable forces of character on which civilization is founded.” 


From ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE ,NEW YORK.N.Y. 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
ERNEST STURM PAUL L. HAID 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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PROPOSE REINSURANCE LAW 





Commissioners Study Bill Which Would 
Do Away With Possible Double 
Taxation 

The Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention at the Hotel Astor this week 
considered the following proposed re- 
insurance law which was referred to the 
committee on laws and legislation: 

“Companies of other States or foreign 
countries which issue no direct policies 
of insurance, but which solely reinsure 
in part or whole the policies of other 
companies, shall not be required to apply 
for admission to transact business within 
this State or to file reports for taxation 
or other purposes, provided that such 
reinsuring companies are qualified to 
tranact business in at least one of the 
United States, the laws of which pro- 
vide for minimum of capital and stand- 
ards of solvency required by the laws of 
this State. Taxes lawfully due this 
State on premiums ceded to any such re- 
insurance company shall be paid by the 
direct writing company and full credit 
shall be given the direct writing com- 
pany for all reserves on business ceded 
to any reinsurance company as herein 
described.” 


Bassett States Views 


(Continued from page 31) 
would be asked to resign, nor would it 
be inconsistent for them to retain their 
membership in the National Association 
and their representation of that com- 
pany. 

Firemen’s Resignations 

“Mr. Bassett wanted to know if the 
National Association officers had not al- 
ready asked agents of the Firemen’s to 
resign representation of that company, 
or if State Associations had not taken 
this action, or if local boards had not. 
He stated that he had been informed 
and, he thought, reliably, that such 
action had been taken. He was told that 
so far as the representatives of the Na- 
tional Association knew, no association 
had taken such action. 

“At about 4:30 in the afternoon, Mr. 
Ralph Lum entered the conference room. 
Mr. Bassett introduced Mr, Lum as 
counsel for the company and stated that 
he had sent for Mr. Lum because he 
wanted him to hear the interpretation 
placed upon the resolutions by the 
representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Views of Mr. Bassett’s Counsel 

“Mr. Lum stated that he interpreted 
the Milwaukee Resolution as a call upon 
the members of the National Association 
to resign the Firemen’s in case the bank 
agency question was not settled. He was 
told by the representatives of the Na- 
tional Association that the resolution 
meant that it would be inconsistent and 
undesirable for an agent to continue his 
membership in the National Association 
and continue to represent an insurance 
company whose practices were con- 
tinuously and intentionally in violatiun 
of National Association principles. 


“During a discussion which followed 
on the question of qualification of 
agents, Mr. Lum sought to make it ap- 
pear that the National Association or its 
Executive Committee, under the Mil- 
waukee resolution, was to be the final 
arbiter on company representation, and 
the sole judge as to whether a_ bank 
agency appointment was proper or im- 
proper. Mr. Bassett said that the only 
qualification of agents he had _ ever 
urged or believed in was that the person 
or corporation appointed in a given com- 
munity be the one best qualified to serve 
the public and the company. 

“A little later he developed this 
thought further by saying that it made 
no difference to him as an arbitrary 
classification whether such a representa- 
tive was an individual, a corporation, a 
bank, a trust company, or any other kind 
of an institution, provided it could best 
serve the public and the company in 
that community. He could see no objec- 
tion to banks and financial institutions 
acting as insurance agents. 

“Every agent, in Mr. Bassett’s opinion, 
used such lawful means as were at his 
command. Banks had the same right to 
use the lawful means within their power 
as an individual agent. He could see 
no objection to commissions ultimately 
reaching the individuals composing the 
corporation as stockholders. All of us, 
no doubt, owned stock in different cor- 
porations which were seeking to extend 
their activities for the benefit of their 
stockholders. This, he thought, was a 
proper and legitimate business develop- 
ment. 

National Association Seeking Remedy 

“After continuing this line of discus- 
sion for some time Mr. Moffatt finally 
stated that it appeared to him that it 
was all beside the question. What the 
National Association was most interested 
in was finding out whether or not any- 
thing could be done to relieve the ten- 
sion existing in Louisville and through- 
out the country because of the appoint- 
ment by the Firemen’s of the Fidelity 
and Columbia Trust Company. If any 
way could be found to adjust that situ- 
ation satisfactorily he felt that the 
discussion should be directed in that 
channel. 

“Mr. Bassett then launched into a 
recital of the Firemen’s position with 
reference to the Louisville appointment. 
He said that he believed the appoint- 
ment was right at the time it was made, 
and he still believed so. It was within 
the province of any insurance company 
to select its representatives; he believed 
that a. company’s first duty was to its 
own agents, and that Booker & Kin- 
naird, his agents at Louisville, acquiesced 
in the appointment of the Fidelity and 
Columbia Trust Company, and that in 
that respect, he had acted in good faith. 
It was his intention to conduct the affairs 
of the Firemen’s Insurance Company in 
the interests of the stockholders and he 
believed it was in the interest of his 
stockholders to make the appointment 
he did in Louisville. 

“His method of conducting business had 
been successful, because the business of 
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the Firemen’s had constantly increased 
since the making of that appointment. 
But few agents of the Firemen’s had re- 
signed their representation—less than 
fifteen. Notwithstanding the increasing 
business of the company, recent develop- 
ments were causing considerable annoy- 
ance and loss of time, and he proposed 
to hold those causing that annoyance 
and loss of time responsible in every 
legal way available. In order to do this 
the company would exhaust every legal 
means in its power, through the courts 
or otherwise, to maintain and defend its 
business. It would consider a continu- 
ation of this controversy unjustified and 
damaging to its business. 
Moffatt Seeks Discussion of Issue 


“Toward the close of the conference 
Mr. Moffatt asked the direct question 
of Mr. Bassett if there was any possible 
solution of the difficulty, or whether or 
not he would consider any plan to relieve 
the situation at Louisville. Mr. Bassett 
replicd that he ought not to be asked 
that question. 

“Therefore he proceeded and is still 
continuing to make as many appoint- 
ments in Louisville for these companies 
as possible. It was quite unlikely, Mr. 

Jassett thought, that any plan could be 
devised to take care of the situation in 
Louisville for the reason that he would 
decline to take up any appointment of 
any agent for any of his companies that 
had been made, and stated that he could 
not imagine a situation that would cause 
him to take up the appointment of the 
l‘idelity and Columbia Trust Company. 

“As a last resort Mr. Moffatt stated 
that he had sincerely hoped something 
might come of this conference that 
would prevent the closing of the door 
on this bank agency situation. Mr. 
Bassett replied that in his judgment it 
would have been better if the agents had 
not attempted to open the door on this 
situation, 

“The representatives of the National 
Association gained the very distinct im- 
pression that the entire conference was 
conducted by Mr. Bassett with the end 
in view of placing the National Associa- 
tion in a position that would enable the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company to charge 
coercion, and not with any idea of trying 
to compose the differences, or adjusting 
the practice of the company in accord- 
ance with the announced principles of 
the National Association.” 
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Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 











Why Not You! 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 





‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’’ 
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Riot and Civil Commotion 


We. E. WOLLAEGER, present 
GEO. P. MAYER. sno vice-pnes. 
ROBERT H. MOORE, asst seccy. 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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E. W. Beardsley, Local 
Hartford Agent, Dies 


IN BUSINESS FOR MANY YEARS 





Partner Had Died Three Weeks Before; 
One Time Fire Commissioner and 
Head of Agents’ Association 

Edward W. Beardsley, prominent insur- 
ance agent of Hartford, Conn., and former 
fire commissioner of that city, committed 
suicide Thursday morning, December 4, at 
Katonah, N. Y., where he had gone to re- 
cover from the effects of a physical break- 
down suffered last summer. His death 
follows less than three weeks after the 
death of his partner, Clarence I. Beardsley, 
who was no relative of the former, al- 
though both bore the same name. E. W. 
Beardsley was considered to be slowly 
improving from his sickness when a cere- 
bral hemorrhage attacked him. 

Born in Winsted, Conn., June 4, 1868, 
Mr. Beardsley moved to Hartford in 1881 
and three years later went with the Phoenix 
as a mail clerk. Five years later he be- 
came the local agent of the company and 
represented it during the remainder of his 
life. In 1899, Mr. Beardsley was taken 
into the firm of Dickinson & Beardsley, 
insurance agents, founded by General L. 
A. Dickinson. On the latter’s death, the 
firm became Beardsley & Beardsley, with 
C. I. Beardsley the senior partner. The 
agency represents in Hartford the Aetna 
Fire, Phoenix, Home, and the Alliance of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Beardsley was well and popularly 
known in agency circles throughout the 
country. In 1908-09 he was president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and for two years was president 
of the state local agents’ association. He 
was a member of the Hartford Club, a 
former president of the Republican Club 
and for many years clerk of the West 
Middle School District. He was a Mason. 
Mr. Beardsley is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, his mother, a sister and twin 
brother, Eliot G. Beardsley of Boston, state 
agent there for the London Assurance. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY SPECIAL 

The National Liberty announces the 
appointment of H. B. Jennings as special 
agent for New Jersey effective immedi- 
ately with headquarters at No. 47 Clin- 
ton Street, Newark, succeeding H. M. 
Jacob, resigned. Mr. Jennings is a man 
of wide experience in the insurance busi- 
ness and his connection with the organi- 
zation of the National Liberty is con- 
sidered a valuable acquisition. 


SEPARATION HEARING 

Last week-end, when Chicago managers 
returned from Topeka to stay over Sun- 
day, there had been no new developments 
in the separation hearings. Officials of 
both Union and Bureau companies ap- 
peared equally satisfied with results so 
far, though Union representatives claimed 
that most of the evidence had been un- 
favorable to the Bureau’s position. The 
hearing will probably be ended this week. 





FIRE 
TORNADO 
USE AND 

OCCUPANCY 


UNITED 


Commissioners’ Fire Committee 
to Meet Here March 15-20, 1925 


The Committee on Fire Insurance of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will hold an important 
meeting at the Hotel Astor in this city 
from March 15 to 20, 1925. At that time 
the committee will hold public hearings 
on the questions of conflagrations haz- 
ards and underwriting profits; uniform 
rating laws; and contingent commissions. 
These three vital subjects have been 
conspicuously before the fire insurance 
world for several years and decisions by 
the insurance commissioners are sought 
in order to scatter doubt as to the atti- 
tude of the various commissioners on 
these matters. 





Hotel Astor Meetings 
(Continued from page 1) 


by any means accept the Luning estim- 
ate of the once Boy Orator of the 
Platte. 

Then Wilfred Kurth, vice-president 
of the Home, who has stopped smoking, 
but still clings to an unlighted cigar; 
Mr. Charles, the marine lawyer; Mr. 
Hebert, the Providence lawyer; and 
Colonel Francis R. Stoddard, the New 
York lawyer, entered and took seats. 
Other commissioners soon joined the 
group, including Ben Hyde of Missouri, 
Kendrick, lowa; Sam McCulloch, who 
upon three occasions has been insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, and 
thinks that Gov. Pinchot is a fine gover- 
nor. (All governors are fine in Sam’s opin- 
ion, when they are in office.) Monk of 
Massachusetts had a seat near the front, 
and after it was all started the New 
York Department came in. The New 
York delegation would take up about 
four bridge tables and included (from 
memory) Messrs. Beha, Appleton, 
Deutschberger, Smith, Heath, Hadley, 
Pike, Fowler, Gordon, etc. 


Button In Competition With Mirrors 


3y 11 o’clock every seat in the mirror 
room on the eighth floor was occupied. 
Try as hard as they could the commis- 
sioners and their guests could not help 
but see themselves reflected in the long 
mirrors which cover every inch of the 
walls. They all admitted to THe Eastern 
UNperRwRITER afterwards that it was a 
grand and noble sight that they saw. 
It was kind of embarrassing too, 
especially for George H. Holden, the 
veteran reporter who got bored trying 
to part his hair with his hands, from 
this short distance view. 

“We'll come to order,” said Chairman 
Sutton as he adjusted the most dis- 
tinguished pair of eye glasses in the 
insurance business. “The first order of 
business will be to hear a report on Fire 
Insurance Standing Rating Schedule 
and Forms, written by R. D. Hobbs, 
a fire insurance actuary who lives in 
Chicago. Mr. Hobbs then started to 
read at about 11.10 a.m. It was a treatise 
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11O William Street, New York 
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N. Kelsey, M anager 


on the subject, in which the expert had 
analyzed the situation in all the states. 
As there are quite a few states the 
analyses was very long. It was a book 
almost. Nevertheless, Col. Button went 
at the job with apparently as much zest 
as if he were a telephone operator 
reading “Snappy Stories.” At noon or 
thereabouts he got through. 

The Colonel quit just in time; other- 
wise, the commissioners, tired of look- 
ing at themselves in the mirror, would 
have thrown something at the glass and 
broken up the proceedings by breaking 
the plate glass insurance company, 
covering the room for the Astor. 

Mr. Hobbs paper, though long, was 
most valuable and erudite, and is re- 
viewed elsewhere. 


No Questions 


At its finish Colonel Button asked if 
anybody wanted to ask Wilfred Kurth 
of the Home any questions. Mr. Kurth 
arose. Evidently everybody thought 
Hobbs had made a good job; so there 
were no questions. It was then decided 
to accept the report; copies will be 
printed for the commissioners; and _ it 
may all result in a new consideration 
of the subject of uniform forms, regu- 
lations, ete., by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

There was no other business; no more 
questions; and the committee adjourned. 
Spencer Welton of the F. & D.; and 
C. H. Burras of the National Surety, 
who had wandered into the Astor to see 
what was doing, adjourned to the 
Lambs Club for luncheon. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 

A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Howle, Jarvis & Wright, tne, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
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21STH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bidg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Declaration of Independence 


FACSIMILE copy: of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been is- 


sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


This reproduction is a composite re- 
duced facsimile, one quarter size, taken 
from a facsimile reproduction of the 
original Declaration of Independence 
made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the 
direction of John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State. 
grossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
The John Hancock Company will 
send this copy of the Declaration free 
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OVER SIXTY YEARS IN BUSINESS. NOW 
INSURING NEARLY TWO BILLION DOLLARS 
IN POLICIES ON 3,500,000 LIVES 
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Another C. I. F. Case 
In British Courts 


BAILHACHE’S RULING UPHELD 


Court of Appeals Holds Swedish Seller 
Failed to Present Proper Policy 
in Contract 


By A. C. Blackall 


An interesting case, showing the ab- 
solute necessity of having a_ correct 
policy of insurance, not a certificate, was 
decided in the English Court of Appeal, 
by Lords Justices Banks, Scrutton and 
Atkin. The case was an appeal against 
one of the late Justice Bailhache’ s de- 
cisions. It failed in the opinion of all 
three judges, and was dismissed with 
costs against the plaintiff. 

Karl Malmberg of Sweden was the 
appellant and H. J. Evans and Co, of 
Liverpool, the respondents. The whole 
question turned upon the correct  in- 
terpretation of an insurance document. — 

Malmberg, had sold a quantity of 
ferro-silico to Evans and Co. in Eng 
land, the contract being made on c.i.f. 
terms. Disputes arose under it and de- 
fendants refused to accept delivery on 
instalment. A number of points were 
raised by them, but eventually their only 
objection was that the insurance policy 
tendered by the seller ‘was not such a 
policy as a buyer under a c.i.f. contract 
was bound to accept 

The policy, issued by a Swedish insur 
ance company, stated the amount of in 
surance, both in sterling and kroner, it 
gave the name of the assured and a de 
scription of the goods and it gave va 
rious other particulars; but it did not 
specify the risks insured against. It 
merely stated that the insurance was in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
mercantile law, and the rules of the in 
surance company. 

The seller conceded that if this had 
been the first transaction between the 
parties such a document would not have 
been sufficient; but that there had been 
many similar transactions between them 
and the buyers had always accepted such 
a policy without raising objection, and 
it was contended in these circumstances 
that the buyers could not object in this 
instance. 

The late Justice Bailhache, who pos- 
sessed one of the keenest minds that 
ever dealt with an insurance case, held 
that this contention was wrong, that the 
policy of insurance tendered by the seller 
to the buyers as one of the documents 
under a c.i.f. contract must state spec- 
ifically what were the risks insured 
against, and that the objection of the 
buyers here was a good objection not- 
withstanding the previous course of deal- 
ing between the parties. The learned 
judge held, therefore, that the action 
failed, and must be dismissed with costs. 
It was against this judgment that the 
plaintiff appealed. 


Text of Court's 


Justice Banks, in giving judgment, said : 

“This is an appeal from a judgment of 
Justice Bailhache, who inclined that in 
his opinion the case raised an impor- 
tant question. The question, I think, 
might possibly have been of more impor- 
tance if an admission had not been made 
in the court below in reference to the 
document which was tendered as a 
policy. 

“The document in question was a 
document issued by a Swedish insurance 
company (Fylgia Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Stockholm). It is not in the or- 
dinary English form, but I think it 
does by their document make in- 
surance, and the document has a side 
note that “to conform with the Revenue 
Law of Great Britain in order to collect 
a claim under this policy it must be 
stamped within ten days after its receipt 
in the United Kingdom”—indicating that 


Decision 


the person who issued the document 
thought that it was a policy of insurance, 
and therefore that it had to be stamped 
insaccordance with the law applicable to 
the stz amping of policies issued abroad. 

“It is quite plain on the face of the 
document that it differs materially from 
certificates such as this court has dealt 
with. I say no more about the docu- 
ment, because it was admitted in the 
court below that it was not a good 
tender, and therefore no question arises 
on that point. 

“But it is said here by Mr. Raeburn 
(counsel for plaintiff) that assuming that 
it was not a good tender, yet the plain- 
tiff was entitled to succeed on two 
grounds—firstly, that the obligation to 
tender what [ may call a proper policy 
had been waived, or alternatively, that 
the defendants were estopped from 
setting up that the document was not a 
compliance with the contract. 

‘There might possibly have been an- 
other point. The contract provided for 
net cash against shipping documents. It 
might possibly have been said, having re- 
gard to the course of business between 
the parties, that what the parties were 
contracting about when they referred to 
shipping documents were documents 
which included this particular form of 
document. But, again, that point seems 
to me to be out of the case, having re- 
gard to the fact of the admission that 
this was not a proper tender under the 
contract. Therefore the only two points 
that remain are the waiver point and 
the estoppel point. 


No Case Was Made Out 

“The learned judge came to the con- 
clusion that no case was made out under 
either head, and I agree with him. It 
seems to me, and Mr. Raeburn admits, 
that in a matter of business of this kind, 
if a person is relying on the conduct of 
either party to a contract in not enforc- 
ing the strict performance of it on every 
occasion—if he is relying on that estab- 
lishing either waiver or estoppel, he must 
bring forward some clear evidence in 
support of that contention 

“Now, here, although there had been 
a continuous course of dealing, the par- 
ticular question of whether or not this 
particular form of document which came 
forward was or was not a strict com- 
pliance with the contract never arose. 
But it appears that the defendants were 
complaining about the deliveries—com- 
plaining about the goods themselves that 
they were not a compliance with the 
contract, and insisting that they were 
entitled to something different. That 
went on for some time, till at last, failing 
to obtain inspection of the goods before 
they paid for them, they took the point 
that the documents were not in order. 

“Tl cannot put my finger on anything 
that was said or written, or that was 
done that can really be said to be sub- 
stantially evidence of waiver. It is quite 
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Comments On English 
River Plate Changes 


CONCESSIONS TO ASSUREDS 


Extension of Theft Cover On Shore 
Risks May Lead to Increased 
Losses Is Opinion 


The new English River Plate Ten 
Days Clause has recently had some 
alterations and additions made to it and 
now reads: 

“The risk OF FIRE under this policy 
shall cease upon arrival at any shed 
(transit or otherwise), store, Custom 
House, or warehouse, upon the expiry of 
ten days subsequent to landing, which- 
ever may first occur.” 

It will be seen that the addition of 





consistent with what ordinarly and con- 
stantly happens in business, that one or 
other party to the contract does not in- 
sist on a strict compliance with its terms, 
and is content that the other party shall 
perform, perhaps not strictly, but. still 
perform till something happens, when he 
says ‘Il cannot allow this to go on; | 
must put down my foot and insist on per- 
formance of the contract with strict- 
ness.’ 

“IT cannot see anything from the facts 
of this case which disentitled the de- 
fendants to take up that attitude. I can- 
not see anything which happened which 
amounted to estoppel, which led the 
plaintiff to alter his view. In my view 
each case must depend on its own par- 
ticular circumstances. 

“The view I take is that the learned 
judge came to a conclusion with which 
I certainly cannot disagree, and I can- 
not see that he was wrong. Indeed, on 
this part of the case I think he was 
right. 

“At the end of the judgment he ex- 
presses the opinion, that it is a suf- 
ficient compliance with a c.i.f. contract 
if the seller tenders a policy which is 
valid in the country in which the seller 
is carrying on business and from which 
he ships the goods. I desire to reserve 
my opinion on that particular point until 
it becomes necessary to seriously con- 
sider it. 

“As stated, the full court agreed, and 
the petition was dismissed with costs. 
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the two words “of fire” entirely alters the 
character of the clause, and gives the as- 
sured a considerable concession. Under 
the old clause, which was adopted in 
March, 1911, the risks covered by the 
policy, whatever they were, ceased upon 
arrival at any shed, etc., or ten days sub- 
sequent to landing and these risks, other 
than that of fire, now continue after ar- 
rival, until they are terminated by the 
policy terms, whatever they may be. 

In amending the clause the Institute 
recommends that if risks such as theft, 
ete., are to be covered to the consignee’s 
warehouse, the new ten days’ clause 
should be extended by the words: 

“But all other risks insured under the 
policy are covered until the goods are 
safely delivered in the consignee’s or 
other warehouse at the destination 
named in the policy, or until the expiry 
of fifteen days from midnight of the 
day on which the discharge of the goods 
hereby insured from the overseas vessel, 
whichever may first occur. 

“When the destination to which the 
goods are insured is without the limits 
of the port of discharge of the overseas 
vessel the risks covered by this policy 
continue until the goods are safely de- 
posited in the consignee’s or other ware- 
house at the destination named in the 
policy or until the expiry of thirty days 
from midnight of the day on which the 
discharge of the goods hereby insured 
from the overseas vessel is completed, 
whichever may first occur.” 

This is the concluding portion of the 
Institute “warehouse to warehouse 
clause,” and presumably one of the 
reasons for confining the River Plate 
clause to the risk of fire is that by in- 
cluding other risks in the ten days’ limit, 
the assured are worse off than they are 
under the warehouse to warehouse clause. 
Nevertheless, it has always been recog- 
nized that conditions in the River Plate 
require somewhat different terms of in- 
surance than those suitable for most 
other ports, and in giving the assured the 
ordinary warehouse to warehouse clause 
in place of the ten days’ clause, under- 
writers are extending their liability for 
such risks as theft for at least five days, 
and in some cases for twenty days. 

Commenting on this condition, the 
Journal of Commerce says: 


“Theft was, and still is one of the 
worst shore risks in the Plate trade, and 
the ten days’ clause did much to keep 
down claims, not only by limiting the 
period of cover, but also by making the 
assured take precautions against theft. 
Whether the extended cover now obtain- 
able will result in an increase of theft 
claims remains to be seen, but, if it has 
that effect, it will be too late to take any 
practical steps to remedy the defect, and 
it would be difficult still further to amend 
the clause to make it apply to the risk of 
theft so soon after having given way to 
so considerable extent. 

“There is one point about the new 
clause which will please those who are 
continually complaining that the marine 
market is entering to largely into the 
field which the fire companies regard 
as their preserve, for it is understood 
that in no circumstances will marine un- 
derwriters extend the cover of their 
policy against fire risk, even on the pay- 
ment of an additional premium.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 





Insurance Men Watch 
Pending U. S. Tax Case 


DECISION EXPECTED SHORTLY 








F. Robertson Jones Points Out Pertinent 
Parts of Briefs Submitted to Court 
of Claims 





A decision that is expected in a case 
now pending before the United States 
Court of Claims when rendered will be 
of great importance in connection with 
additional adjusted premiums collected, 
or premiums returned after December 
31, 1921, on account of policies issued 
prior to January 1, 1922, under the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of 1918 taken in con- 
junction with the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1921. 

The importance of the case and of the 
decision centers largely around the in- 
terpretation of the word “accrued” as 
used in the Federal Tax Law. 

In a letter to the companies written by 
F. Robertson Jones, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters he points 
out the pertinent parts of a brief sub- 
mitted to the Court of Claims in connec- 
tion with the case. 


Cites Woodward Case 


The letter in part follows: In the 
Woodward case, supra, it appeared that 
a taxpayer dies December 15, 1917. The 
1916 Revenue act imposed an excise tax, 
called an estate tax, on a percentage of 
the value of decedent’s net estate, and 
declared that it should be due one year 
after the decedent's death. The tax ac- 
cordingly became due December 15, 1918, 
and the executors paid it on February 


9, 1919. The Revenue Act of 1918 per- 
mitted a deduction for taxes “paid or 
accrued within the taxable year.” In 


the estate income tax return for the 
calendar year 1918, the executors de- 
ducted the amount of the estate tax from 
gross income. 

The treasurer disallowed this deduc- 
tion, and contended that if the tax was 
deductible at all, it was deductible only 
in the year in which the death occurred. 
The Supreme Court sustained the tax- 
paper and permitted the deduction as 
taken. The Court said, in part: 

“Here the estate tax not only accrued, 
which means became due, during the tax- 
able year 1918, but it was paid before 
the income for that year was returned 
or required to be returned. When the 
return was made the executors claimed 
a deduction by reason of that tax. We 
hold that under the terms of the Act of 
1918 the deduction should have been al- 
lowed.” 

That the question of the time when a 
tax accrues was definitely considered 
and passed upon by the Supreme Court 
in the Woodward case is evidenced by 
the briefs filed with the Supreme Court. 
In the Government’s brief there were 
set forth the following as among its prin- 
cipal contentions: 

“In this case, the estate tax accrued 
in 1917, and was paid in 1919. Hence, 
if otherwise deductible, it could not, by 
the very terms of the act, be deducted 
from the income for 1918. 

“A death duty- accrues at the moment 
of death, which is the occasion for its 
imposition.” (Quoted in supporting a 
dictum from Hertz v. Woodman, 218 
U.S: 205). 


Brief for the Executors 


In the brief for the executors it was 
said on this point: “The words in Section 
214 ‘interest paid or accrued,’ ‘taxes paid 
or accrued,’ mean interest paid or due 
and payable, taxes paid or due and pay- 
able; and enforcible demand.” 

As noted above,. the Supreme Court 
took the latter view and declined to fol- 


low the dictum in Hertz v. Woodman 
upon which the Government relied. 

The Solicitor’s Law Opinion 1059, 
supra, was rendered before the decision 
of the Woodward case, but the Bureau 
does not appear wholly to have accepted 
the court’s views regarding the meaning 
of the word “acrued.” In the case of 
munitions taxes, the Bureau persists in 
the view that taxes accrue in the period 
during which the income forming the 
measure of the tax is earned, and not 
when the taxes become due. There 
seems to be no ground for this dis- 
tinction. Apparently the Bureau’s theory 
in the case of munitions taxes is that the 
tax accrues when that which gives rise 
to the tax occurs, but in the case of in- 
heritance taxes, although it is the death 
which gives rise to the tax, the tax ac- 
crues when due and payable, namely, 
one year after death. If a tax based 
on income is to be deemed to accrue in 
the period when the income was earned, 
it would seem equally clear that a tax 
on an estate passing by death must be 
deemed to accrue when the death which 
gives rise to the tax takes place. The 
Bureau's position in regard to the ac- 
cruals of taxes is, therefore, not only 
at. variance with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Woodward case, but 
it is quite inconsistent as regards differ- 
ent classes of taxes. 

The error into which the Bureau has 
fallen and which has led it largely to re- 
ject the legal decisions regarding the 
time when taxes accrue, is perhaps, at- 
tributable partly to a hasty but erron- 
eous assumption that to treat income 
taxes as accruing pari passu with the in- 
come is the most logical, convenient and 
equitable course, and partly to a failure 
to recognize that the word “accrue” has 
two distinct meanings. The primary 
meaning is “to occur,” “to rise or spring.” 


Use of Word “Accrued” 


The Bureau has used the word “ac- 
crued” in these two materially different 
senses without apparently recognizing 
the distinction between them. For in- 
stance, in Law Opinion 1059 the solicitor 
has attempted to support his opinion that 
the taxpayer must deduct munitions 
taxes, not in the year in which they be- 
came due or in the year in which they 
were paid, but in the year in which the 
income constituting the measure of the 
tax was earned, for he says: “Having de- 
cided to accrue income, it must go the 
whole way and accrue liabilities instead 
of accounting for them on a different 
basis.” In both cases the transitive use 
of “accrue” is a contraction for “to take 
into account when accorded.” 

Suppose a corporation makes a profit 
of $100,000 in the first three months of 
the year and loses $10,000 in the remain- 
ing nine months, so that for the entire 
year it has neither a profit nor loss. If 
a tax based on income is deemed to ac- 
crue pari passu with the growth of in- 
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Equitable Surety 
Launched Recently 


BAPTISTE BECOMES MANAGER 

Has Capital , $250,000; To Write 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds in 
New York Territory 


The Equitable Surety of New York has 
completed its organization and commenced 
writing business. The [Equitable Surety 
was recently licensed to write fidelity and 
surety bonds. It starts off with a capital 
of $250,000 and a paid in surplus of $130,- 
000. The new company will confine it- 
self at first to writing fidelity and surety 
bonds in the New York territory. 
‘John Baptiste, formerly superintendent 
of agencies of the Sun Indemnity, will 
manage the new company. The other ex- 
ecutive officers include: Benjamin Lubin, 
chairman of the board; Julius Martinson, 
president; Edmund W. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent; S. O. Ochs, vice-president; Harold 
Cronin, vice-president and comptroller; 
Lester E. Swartz, secretary, and Harold 
Spielberg, general counsel. 

Mr. Baptiste who becomes general man- 
ager is well known in casualty and surety 
circles and has had considerable experience 
in company management, agency work and 
business production, having been in both 
the agency and brokerage branch of the 
business. 





come so that tax on $100,000 is deemed 
to have accrued at the end of the three 
months, what happens during the re- 
maining nine months? Will it be sug- 
gested that the tax “disaccrues” in the 
subsequent nine months? This question 
in greater or lesser degree will arise in 
the case of every business of a seasonal 
character, which includes a large per- 
centage of the business of the country. 
The case becomes even more complicated 
where the tax is a graduated one. 
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Maryland Casualty’s 
New A. & H. Form 


COVERS 





AUTO PURCHASERS 





Premium Rate Is 2% of Total Amount 
of Deferred Payment; Contains 
Death Clause 





The Maryland Casualty, of Baltimore, 
is issuing an automobile Purchasers’ dis- 
ability policy providing indemnity for 
disability resulting from bodily injury or 
sickness and for death resulting from 
bodily injury. The premium rate is 2% 
of the total amount of the deferred pay- 
ments. In other words, the . premium 
would be $12 for $600 of deferred pay- 
ments. , 

According to the 
the company 
sured against: 


terms of the policy 
agrees to protect the in- 

Bodily injuries sustained 
by the insured during the term of the 
Policy, through accidental means and re- 
sulting independently and exclusively of 
all other causes in continuous and total 
disability, that prevents the insured from 
performing any and every kind of duty 
pertaining to his occupation. 

Sickness contracted by the insured 
during the term of the policy, which, 
during said term, results in continuous 
and total disability that prevents the in- 
sured from performing any and every 
kind of duty pertaining to his occupa- 
tion, and for which the insured is regu- 
larly treated by a licensed physician 
other than the insured. 

If, as a result of bodily injury or sick- 
ness as hereinabove defined, the insured 
suffers total disability as described above, 
the company will pay for the number of 
days of said total disability proportion- 
ately at the rate of said monthly in- 
demnity, but in no event for any period 
beyond the date of expiration of the 
policy; provided that no payment of in- 
demnity shall be made for any disability 
which shall continue for less than fifteen 
consecutive days. 

If the death of the insured shall oc- 
cur during the term of the policy, solely 
as the result of bodily injury as herein- 
above defined, the company will pay, in 
addition to any sum paid or payable for 
total disability under paragraph A of this 
Article, a further sum calculated pro- 
portionately at the rate of said monthly 
indemnity for the number of days from 
the date of death to the date of expira- 
tion of the policy. 

The policy does not cover disability 
from disease or illness existing or con- 
tracted prior to the date of the. policy. 
If the insured shall become entitled to 
indemnity for disability on account of 
accidental injuries, the company shall not, 
for the same period of time, be liable for 
any disability on account of disease or 
illness. 

A fine has just heen imposed on the 
Phoebus Foundry Co. of Phoebus, Va., 
for failure to provide insurance for its 
employes as required by the law of that 
state. 
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Relation Of State To 
Compensation Cover 


CLOSELY ALLIED, SAYS HOBBS 
Special Representative of Nat:onal Coun- 
cil Submitted Report to Insurance 
Commissioner’s Convention 

“Workmen’s Compensation insurance is 
a child of the state, and the two have 
therefore a peculiarly intimate relation- 
ship and under such conditions much 
harm may result from discord, much good 
from co-operation,” was a comment by 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
tive of the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance in his report submitted 
to the Insurance Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion that met in New York this week. 

Continuing, he stated: 

“The frequent changes in the compen- 
sation law and the differences in the laws 
of the several states entail a laborious 
process wherever it is desirable to make 
use of the combined experience of more 
than one policy year or of more than one 
state. The tendency is likewise to pro- 
duce a constant increase in compensation 
rate levels. With law changes must be 
considered the interpretations of the law 
by courts and by industrial commissions. 

“A law fairly uniform as between states, 
and fairly stable, would remove some dif- 
ficulties from compensation rate-making 
and would avoid the necessity of succes- 
sive rate increases. Such a law is, of 
course, at present, highly improbable. Its 
desirability will, however, at some time 
be felt in other quarters than in compen- 
sation insurance. It is by no means im- 
possible for instance, that a state might 
increase its compensation benefits to such 
a point, or through its industrial commis- 
sion exhibit such unmeasured liberality 
to injured employees that the resultant 
increased accident cost, reflected in the 
rates, would place its industries under a 
severe competitive handicap. The cost of 
compensation can, of course, be added to 
the cost of the product only within the 
limits permitted by competitive considera- 
tions. , 

Approval of Rates 


“The provision of law commonly met 
with requiring an approval of rates by 
supervising authorities is based on sound 
policy and has met with the sanction of 
this Convention. As a rule it may be said 
that the exercise of this function by the 
states has been fair and reasonable. There 
have been, however, cases where a long 
and embarrassing delay has _ intervened 
between the submission of rates and their 
approval; others where rate increases pre- 
dicated solely on increases of law benefits 
or increases in taxes have been refused. 

“The approval of rates is usually a 
quasi-judicial function. Theoretically to 
be sure the insurance carriers are en- 
titled to a rate sufficient to cover their 
losses and expenses. Practically this right 
is difficult of enforcement; nor indeed is 
an appeal to the courts desirable. Differ- 
ences of opinion between supervising of- 
ficials and rate making organizations are 
inevitable; but should be capable of solu- 
tion on some ground of mutual under- 
standing. Some consideration of the fol- 
lowing points would perhaps lead to a 
better understanding of the chief difficul- 
ties involved in proceedings for rate ap- 
provals. 

(1) What do the terms “adequacy” and “rea- 
sonableness’’ mean as applied to compen- 
sation rate-making? 

(2) Should there not be a reasonable limit to 
the time which may intervene between 
the submission of rates for approval and 
final action thereon? 

(3) If public hearings are held, should there 
not be definite procedure as to notice of 
hearings, appearances, continuances, and 
time intervening between notice and hear- 
ing? 

(4) Should there not be a uniform practice as 
to whether rate changes when approved 
should apply to all outstanding business 
or to new and renewal business only? 


Rate Administration 
“The effect of rate administration on 
loss ratios and consequently on rate levels 
is sufficiently direct to warrant the state 
taking an active interest in the matter. I 
would suggest consideration of the fol- 
lowing propositions: 





Geo. D. Webb, Chicago, 
Federation President 


SUCCEEDS CHARLES BELLINGER 





Superintendent Beha, New York, Among 
Speakers at Annual Dinner 
and Meeting 





About one hundred and seventy attended 
the dinner and meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of America at the Hotel Astor 
on Monday night. There were men pres- 
ent from many states, one member, Mil- 
bank Johnson, coming all the way from 
Los Angeles to attend. 

Charles Bellinger, of the Perrin-Bruck- 
mann Agency, of New York, and president 
of the Insurance Federation of America, 
presided at the dinner and introduced the 
speakers. At an executive meeting follow- 
ing the dinner George Webb of Chicago 
was elected president. The other officers 
remain unchanged for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Webb is of the firm of Conkling, 
Price & Webb, general agents of the 
London Guarantee & Accident at Chicago. 

Among the speakers at the dinner were 
these: Superintendent of Insurance Beha, 
of New York; Congressman Underhill 
and James L. Madden, manager of the 
insurance department of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Bellinger in first 
introducing the speakers called attention 
to the harmony which existed among the 
members of the Federation, which consists 
of mutual and reciprocal representatives. 
Fdson S. Lott, of the United States Cas- 
ualty, a vice-president of the Federation, 
and opponent of both mutual and recip- 
rocals, was among those present. 

Superintendent of Insurance Beha 

talked briefly on the acquisition cost situa- 
tion and stated that he wished there was 
as much harmony in regard to it as was 
in evidence in the ideas and purposes of 
the Federation. 
_ Congressman Underhill talked on the 
importance of insurance men laying aside 
their differences to defend the business 
against socialism. Mr. Madden talked on 
the importance of co-operation between 
the Chamber of Commerce and the In- 
surance Federation. 

Among those present were: Thomas FE. 
Braniff, Oklahoma City; Wade Fetzer, 
Chicago; Fred. L. Gray, Minneapolis; 


James W. Henry, Pittsburgh; Charles H. 


Holland, Philadelphia; Norman R. Moray, 
Hartford ; A. Duncan Reid. Newark; 
Spencer Welton, Baltimore; W. G. Wil- 
son, Cleveland; Clarence W. Hobbs, of 
the National Council on Compensation In- 
surance; John A. Eckart and A. C. Hege- 
man, New York brokers; Charles H. 
Burras, Chicago; T. B. Donaldson. New- 


ark, and President Blake, Hartford Steam 
Boiler. 





PRINT HOOVER MATERIAL 


The newspapers of America last Sun- 
day contained long stories of the recom- 
mendations and conclusions of the va- 
rious committees appointed by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover which will be 
submitted at the meeting of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety on December 15, 16 and 17 at 
Washington. About 85% of the street 
accidents in this country are due to auto- 
mobile traffic. The principal recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Committee 
were uniformity of traffic regulations, 
parking, speeding, grade crossing elimi- 
nations, etc. 





(1) The law should provide not only for 
supervision of rates, but of the admini- 
strative machinery whereby the rates are 
applied and énforced. 

(2) All applications for insurance should be 
submitted to an administrative bureau, 
preferably mnon-partizan, to secure the 
application of the proper rate. 

(3) The use of the schedule rating and ex- 
perience rating plans should be permitted 
only when administered by such a bureau. 

(4) The commissioner should have power to 
require the submission of Schedule Z. 

(5) The commissioner should require rating 
organizations to report all material errors 
in reporting Schedule Z, and cases of ma- 
terial inconsistency between Schedule Z 
reports and applications for experience 
rating. 

(6) Consideration should be given to the ne- 
cessity of some check on the making of 

payroll audits. 


Compulsory Auto 
Measures Discussed 


NO POSITION AGREED UPON 





Casualty Company Executives at Hotel 
Astor Meet:ng Appoint Committee 
to Study Subject 





The question of compulsory automobile 
insurance was thoroughly aired at a 
meeting of casualty and surety company 
executives and leading agents at the 
Hotel Astor on Tuesday. Executives 
discussed the pros and cons of com- 
pulsory measures freely. 

After considerable discussion it was 
decided to appoint a committee of nine 
to study the question with a view of col- 
lecting all the available information rela- 
tive to the subject in order that one policy 
of procedure could be followed by all 
companies. 

What attitude the companies should 
take, whether openly to oppose or favor, 
in regard to compulsory insurance was 
gone into thoroughly. E. C. Stone, of 
Boston, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the compulsory autombile insurance pro- 
posal that has been up before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and is still under con- 
sideration, outlined the attitude he had 
taken. 

He said that as there was a well de- 
fined popularity for such insurance the 
companies could not very well afford to 
go on record in opposition to it because 
it would immediately go to the state 
funds. He said be believed that if the 
companies took the attitude of not be- 
ing in direct opposition to or in favor of 
compulsory insurance and by assisting 
the various legislative bodies by giving 
them information the possibility of meas- 
ures on this order being passed would 
not be so great. 


Bill Coming Up In New Jersey 


In connection with laws under con- 
sideration by state legislatures Austin J. 
Lilly, general counsel of the Maryland 
Casualty at Baltimore, described a_ bill 
that is to come up in New Jersey. This 
bill is an act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the financial responsibility by 
owners of motor vehicles for injury (in- 
cluding death resulting therefrom) to 
persons and/or damage to property re- 
sulting from the financial responsibility 
to be established as a prerequisite to 
registration; and to be maintained dur- 
ing the entire period of registration; 
providing methods of establishing such 
responsibility by pledge of real estate, 
deposit of cash or securities, or the filing 
of surety bonds or insurance policy at 
the owner’s election, providing for the 
issuance of Certificates of Compliance 
and providing for penalties. 

President Edson S. Lott of the U. S. 
Casualty, presided over the meeting. 
Among those who expressed their views 
were» H. H. Putnam of the John Han- 


First Surety Lecture 
Had Large Attendance 


R. H. TOWNER WAS SPEAKER 





Stressed Difference Between Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds; Suretyship Men- 
tioned in Bible 





In an address on the definition and early 
history of suretyship delivered before the 
Junior Course in Suretyship of the In- 
surance Society of New York at the 
New York Board Room Monday night, 
R. H. Towner, manager of the Towner 
Rating Bureau, laid stress upon the differ- 
ences between fidelity and surety bonds, 
He called attention to the fact that fidelity 
insurance was more on the order of 
straight insurance where there were but 
two parties to the contract, while in the, 
surety end of the business there were 
three parties to the contract. “The pre- 
miums are also on a different basis,” he 
stated. 

As to the history of the surety business 
he said there was no history to the 
modern surety lines, he himself having seen 
the business develop since he entered it 


_ twenty-eight years ago. “If you want the 


early history of the line you can find men- 
tion of it in the Bible where it stated 
that a man should not go surety for an- 
other.” he said. 

He urged the students to exercise great 
care in analyzing the financial resources 
of the principal in underwritine surety 
bonds. “When I started with the Rating 
Bureau there were twenty-two members,” 
he stated. “Five of these are still doing 
business. The reason the others went on 
the rocks was due to bad underwriting, the 
companies being too anxious for volume 
of business and not carefully enough 
analyzing the resources of the principals, 

The course opened with a large attend- 
ance, there being over sixty men from 
various companies present. 





Casualty Information Clearing 
House Re-elected Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House held at the 
Hotel Astor on Tuesday, Fred L. Gray 
was re-elected’ president. Other re 
elections were Tom Moffatt, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry S. Ives, secretary and vice- 
president; Arthur Collins, treasurer: 
Charles Bellinger was elected on _ the 
board of directors in the place of W. L. 
Taylor of Davenport, Ohio. 








cock Life; Thomas B. Donaldson, former 
Pennsylvania insurance commissioner; F. 
Highland Burns, president of the Mary- 
land Casualty; R. H. Bland, president 
of the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty; A. 
Duncan Reid, president of the Globe In- 
demnity; T. C. Moffatt, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
and James T. Henry, of Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 





———_so— 





Get Under Way in Big 
Public Relations Campaign 


Tired of being misrepresented and 
misunderstood, determined at last to 
inaugurate a campaign of magnitude 
which will have for its aim wide dis- 
semination of correct facts about in- 
surance more particularly stock insur- 
ance, some of the leading executives of 
casualty companies in the United States 
met at the Roosevelt Hotel Wednesday 
night. There a committee was ap- 
pointed with instructions to make pro- 
gress as rapidly as possible. A writer 
of outstanding ability will be engaged 
and it is not improbable that an ad- 
vertising campaign, later to be reflected 
in column articles, will be started in a 
group of states. This is not a spas- 


modic or half-hearted movement, but 
will have the heartiest co-operation of 
the companies. 

The meeting was called by Charles 
H. Holland, F. Highlands Burns and 


Charles H. Remington, the latter not be> 
ing able to be present. Newspaper 
articles, newspaper editorials, character 
of advertising and other publicity and 
public relation activity were discusse 
Some who spoke were Messrs. Holland, 
Moray, Richardson, Linville, Lott and 
Stone, all prominent casualty execu- 
tives. No reporters were present. 

Although George Turner and Henry 
S. Ives of the Clearing House were 
town they were not at the meeting 
which was partly inspired by an inves 
tigation Mr. Turner has made of the 
subject and some addresses by his law 
partner, Claris Adams. The new move- 
ment will have no bearing on either t 
clearing house or the articles being 
written by Mr. Ives in class magazines. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers extended its public relations de- 
partment this week. 
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Compensation Rate 
Increase Proposed 


APPLICABLE IN N. Y. STATE 





Would Increase Cost of Insurance by 
$5,750,600 a Year; Travelers 
Opposes Rate Raise 





At a meeting before James A. Beha, 
superintendent of Insurance last week the 
proposal for an increase in workmen's 
compensation rates for New York State 
risks that would become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, was discussed. The increase 
proposed by the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board is equivalent to 14.1%, which 
if applied to the $41,000,000 compensation 
premiums in the State would mean an 
increased cost for this form of protection 
of about $5,750,000 a year. 

Considerable argument was advanced 
both for and against the proposal. The 
Travelers took the position that the in- 
crease was excessive and not justified by 
the experience and estimated additions due 
to the increased benefits by law amend- 
ments. The meeting adjourned with the 
understanding that both sides in the ques- 
tion should submit briefs in support of 
their contentions. 

The basis of the proposed rate increase 
was upon completed experience of policy 
years 1918 to 1922, inclusive, adjusted to 
the law addition and increased cost factors. 
In presenting the case in favor of the 
proposed rate increase it was shown that 
the factor of 14.1% was made up of 5.7%, 
being the estimated cost of reducing the 
waiting period, 4.8% the estimated increase 
in expense loading and 3.6% as represent- 
ing the general rise in net cost of com- 
pensation insurance, which cannot be allo- 
cated to any particular cause. 

One of the features in the proposed rate 
adjustment was the establishment of a 
58.2% loss ratio basis and the increase 
in the expense loading to 41.8%. This 
latter change was based upon data shown 








in the New Jersey schedule W and was 
made up as follows: Acquisition cost, 
17.5% ; home office administration, 7.5% ; 
pay roll audit, 2%; claim expense, 8%; 
inspection expenses, 2.5% ; State and Fed- 
eral taxes, 2.5%, and cost of administra- 
tion of act by the State Industrial Com- 
mission, 1.8%. Total 41.8%. ; 

It was suggested that the rate increase 
be applied to new business and renewals on 
and after January 1, 1925, and that on 
policies outstanding on January 1, an in- 
crease of 12% be applied. 





15% DIVIDEND 





Declared by Pennsylvania State Fund; 
Since First of Year Fund Has 
Issued 8,500 New Policies 


The Pennsylvania state fund handling 
workmen’s compensation insurance, has 
declared a. dividend of 15% to all policy- 
holders. This dividend is in addition to 
the 10% differential enjoyed by the State 
fund below the rates permitted by 
private insurance companies in the State. 
A similar dividend was declared late in 
1923. 

During the past seven years the State 
fund under the 10% differential accumu- 
lated a surplus of $2,362,609, Gabriel 
Moyer, manager of the fund, reports to 
the board of State officials controlling 
the fund. The differential was created 
when the fund was established in 1916 to 
give the fund a chance to grow and at- 
tract customers, and when Insurance 
Commissioner Samuel E. McCulloch a 
year ago tried to abolish the differential 
and equalize State and private rates, he 
was overruled by Governor Pinchot. 

In addition to its surplus, the fund has 
set aside a reserve of $3,140,661, Moyer 
reports, to pay claims of injured work- 
men and of dependents of victims of in- 
dustrial fatalities. This amount is ex- 
clusive of claim payments already au- 
thorized. ; 

Since January 1, 1924, the fund has is- 
sued 8,500 new policies, Manager Moyer 
reports. 


LICENSE AND PERMIT BONDS 





Must Be Filed in New York City on or 
Before December Thirty-first, 
Says Globe 
On or before December 31 permit 
bonds will have to be filed for plumbers, 
tar kettles, hoist-ways and street obstruc- 
tion. This means that every plumbing 
house doing business in the city, points 
out “Around the Globe,” the agency bul- 
letin of the Globe Indemnity, will have to 
file a permit bond in order to carry on 
its business during 1925. Most of these 
houses file an annual bond in the sum 
of $5,000 on which the premium is $20. 
Tar kettle permits must be secured by 
all contractors or builders that use a tar 
kettle in the streets in connection with 
their operations. The bond usually filed 
by them is known as the annual bond 
in the sum of $5,000, on which the pre- 

mium is $20. 

Hoist-way permits are required by all 
persons who, in the conduct of their 
business, use a hoist-way over the streets 
such as would be used in the handling 
of pianos, safes, and other heavy bodies. 
The bond usually filed by these houses 
on December 31st is in the sum of $3,000, 
premium $10. 

Street obstruction bonds are filed by 
all contractors and others who, in their 
work, obstruct the streets or curbs. The 
bond usually filed by these people is the 
annual bond in the sum of $5,000, pre- 
mium $20, 





COAL MINE ACCIDENTS 

Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States during October, 1924, caused the 
death of 154 men, according to reports 
furnished by State mine inspectors to 
the Department of the Interior through 
the Burgau of Mines. The fatality rate 
was 2.83 per million tons, as compared 
with 3.11 for Octoberast year. Reports 
covering the first ten months of 1924 
shows a total of 1,979 accidental deaths 
at the mines. The fatality rate was 4.32 
per million tons, as compared with 3.91 
for the corresponding months last year. 


ORDERS 100 DINNER TICKETS 





Aetna Life to Be Represented at Indiana 
Day by Large Crowd; Ad Managers 
to Attend, Also 

They certainly are on the job for 
Indiana Insurance Day, which will take 
place in Indianapolis, January 20, and 
will include every kind of insurance. 
Frank M. Chandler, manager of the 
Travelers in Indianapolis, was ballyhooing 
the event at the insurance commissioners 
convention this week. He is also presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Chandler said that the Aetna Life 
had already ordered 100 dinner tickets; 
so will stage quite a party. The Amer- 
ica Fore will be represented by Paul L. 
Haid, president of three companies in 
that organization, and quite a delegation, 
including the advertising manager, 
Roosevelt L. Clark. E. L. Sullivan, ad- 
vertising manager of the Home, will also 
be there. 


A. & H. Underwriters 
to Meet March 3 and 4 
The 1925 mid-winter meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference will be held at Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Mo., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 3rd and 4th, 1925. Sessions will be 
held morning and afternoon of both days. 
Arrangements are under way for an ex- 
cellent program of speakers as well as 
the usual good entertainment. 


NEW CASUALTY COMPANY 
The Inter-Northern Mutual Casualty 
of Chicago is being organized by M. E. 
Daniels. Health and accident insurance 
will be written with the development 
later of a life department. 











MAY MOVE HOME OFFICE 
It is understoad that the officers of the 
Pennsylvania Casualty of Lancaster, Pa., 
are considering moving their home office 
to Philadelphia about the first of the 
year. 
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This Line Renews 


N attractive feature about selling accident insurance is the fact that 85% 
of the business automatically renews. 

but once on the books it sticks. 
It requires real salesmanship to sell a man protection for his income, 
although the necessity for the same is quite obvious, because the average 
man feels he will escape being listed among the numerous victims of acci- 


Then again, agents find, certain accident insurance forms sell more readily 
This is because the more salable contracts possess attractive 


The long and successful underwriting experience of the London Guarantee 
& Accident Co., Ltd., is reflected in the provisions of the contracts issued 
by this company. And “LONDON” accident insurance contracts carry an 
especially strong appeal. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 








It is a line that must “be sold,” 


United States Manager 












C. M. BERGER 
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Lay Cornerstone For 
Independence Building 


PHILADELPHIA CEREMONIES 


Mayor of City wall President Holland 
Are Leading Figures in Inter- 
esting Occasion 


A decided addition to the distinctive, 
well-equipped insurance buildings in Phila 
delphia, a city which is having a remark- 
able growth so far as insurance and in- 
surance companies is concerned, will be 
that of the Independence Indemnity and 


Independence companies, was toastmaster. 
He presided in his usual characteristic 
graceful and forceful fashion. 


The Insurance Ornameni to District 


The new building marks the rapid ex- 
tension along Walnut Street of the Phila- 


delphia insurance district, which now 
reaches Independence Square, “the his- 
torical center of the United States.” Diag- 


onally opposite is the famous Independence 
Hall, where rests the venerable Liberty 
Bell and where the Nation officially came 
into being with the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

This historical setting is recognized not 
only by the companies’ seal, which bears 











the Independence Insurance Compay, the 
cornerstone of which was laid with im- 
pressive and interesting ceremonies this 
week. It is at Fifth and Walnut Streets. 

The ceremonies were on Thursday and 
were followed by a brilliant luncheon at 





the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel attended by 
some of the principal people of the city 
and many insurance men, coming from 
various parts of the country. 

Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia offici- 
ated at the cornerstone laying which was 
witnessed by a crowd. 

At the luncheon in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Charles H. Holland, president of the 
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the well-known cupola of Independence 
Hall, but also by the fact that archi- 
tecturally it was designed to harmonize 
in materials and in treatment with its an- 
cient neighbor. It is an adaptation of 
the Colonial style of architecture, in a 





somewhat modified form necessary to meet 
certain practical requirements of light, 
height and other things. 

The main entrance will be through a 
spacious doorway of simple Colonial type 
with deep moulded architrave surmounted 
by circular pediment. The seal of the 
company is the central motive of a 
decorative panel in bas-relief over the en- 


Hutchinson Reviews 
Federation’s Work 


CLOSE SHAV IN MISSOURI 





Secretary of Insurance Federation of 
America Discusses State Situations 
At Annual Meeting 





One of the outstanding events of the 
year was the defeat of the amendment in 
Missouri proposing to write a chapter 
in the state’s constitution which would 
provide for a more drastic workmen’s 
compensation law than laws now in force 
in any state or foreign country, pointed 
out John T. Hutchinson, secretary of the 
Insurance Federation of America in a 
report on the Federation’s activities sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization Monday night at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 

“The plan,” stated Mr. Hutchinson, 

gave the state an absolute monopoly of 
the compensation business and placed the 
same under the control of a commission, 
which commission would be law-maker, 
judge, jury and executioner, all in one. 

Chis Bolshevistic proposition was 
sponsored by the same forces which two 
and four years ago in Missouri were suc- 
cessful in defeating by referendum at the 
polls bills passed by the legislature pro- 
viding for workmen's compensation in- 
surance. Therefore, they were confident 
of victory, while the Federation and its 
supporters felt that if the amendment 
were defeated it would be nothing short 
of a miracle. The socialistic army 
throughout the nation was behind the 
measure. It made the issue and chose 
the field of battle—Missouri. 

“The story of the campaign in that 
state ts worthy of a place in every 
politician’s library. Educational matter 
in pamphlet, in poster, in sticker and 
what-not form, went to every home in 
the state. Speakers for men and speak- 
ers for women were provided at every 
gathering. Automobile parties scoured 
the country roads and visited every house 
en route. 

“In both Missouri and Oregon work is 
already under way for sane legislation at 
the next session—in Missouri for a fair 
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two allegorical 
protection by 


trance, This 


panel has 
figures, one 


symbolizing 


force of arms, the other protection through 
Insurance or Indemnity. 


In the center are 





two horns of plenty which bespeak the 
fruits of adequate protection. 

Over the main windows of the base 
are circular medallions in bas-relief with 
allegorical figures representing Commerce, 
Industry, Protection and Insurance; in 
fact, wherever ornament is used, in the 
decoration of the facade, it has been the 
endeavor of the architect to make it not 
purely abstract ornament but ornament 
with some significance to the Independence 
Indemnity Company. 


Room for Expansion 


The building has been so planned and 
designed that extensions on Fifth Street 
and also four stories additional height can 
be added without impairing the beauty of 
the design but in fact making the whole 
a complete unit of design without. having 
to destroy any part of the present build- 
ing. 


compensation law and in Oregon for a 
satisfactory revision of the present law. 
“In Montana a _ similar fight was 
averted when the state officials threw 
out a large number of names of peti- 
tioners who had filed affidavits that their 
signatures had been secured through 
misrepresentation or fraud. 


Washington Situation 


“In Washington an unfinished battle 
is about to be resumed. Fitzgerald and 
his powerful supporting influences pro- 
pose to push through the Fitzgerald 
measure providing for monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation in the District 
of Columbia, at this, the closing session 
of the 68th Congress. Against all of the 
opposition of the business men’s organi- 
zations in the District, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, insurance or- 
ganizations and individuals, they have 
pushed the bill out of the House District 
Committee and will force it to a vote, 
believing that their best chance to win 
is now. From our viewpoint, the situa- 
tion is not encouraging so far as con- 
cerns this particular piece of proposed 
legislation. 

“Next year will be a busy year, not 
only at Washington but throughout the 
country. Some forty-three state legisla- 
tures will be in session and if the past 
can be taken as a barometer more bills 
than ever will be introduced affecting 
insurance. From a state insurance angle 
they will include workmen’s compensa- 
tion bills, compulsory automobile pro- 
posals, which affect fire as well as cas- 
ualty companies, state and national bond 
and surety underwriting measures, addi- 
tional taxation schemes upon insurance, 
all branches. Life men will not be ex- 
empt from these attacks; in fact, every 
line will receive the attention of our 
socialistic friends. Unemployment insur- 
ance will also find a place on the radical 
program. 

“Another matter, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor announces it is about 
to embark in the life insurance business 
on a nation-wide scale, local unions to 
have charge of the scheme. Whether 
the plan contemplates making states the 
underwriters is not known, except to 
those on the inside. If the same motives 
prevail which dictate organized labor’s 
present attitude on workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, state life insurance will be 
the only type it can consistently sponsor.” 





WILL NOT INSURE FURS 





Commercial Casualty Will Write No 
More Insurance for Dealers 
and Manufacturers 


Due to the increasing losses incurred 
from the loss of stolen furs, the Commer- 
cial Casualty announces that it will write 
no more insurance on furs in the hands 
of dealers or manufacturers. This will 
not apply to furs in the hands of private 
owners which will still be insured. 

F. R. Rose, manager of the company, 
in his announcement, stated: “We find 
it no longer possible to handle these risks 
for dealers. Some months ago we joined 
with other companies in requiring all fur 
establishments to maintain first an alarm 
system, such as the Holmes screens, and 
then iron bars or plates behind the screens. 
But the burglars have beaten both of these 
precautions too often. 

“We likewise will refuse inside hold-up 
insurance. Fear is nothing to a New York 
gunman today. We cannot take this kind 
of business.” 





LATEST ABOUT THE DUGANS 


Orphan Family's Suit for $100,000 
Against Contractor Comes up 
About December 15 


The $100,000 suit of the John Dugan 
family against Sullivan Brothers, con- 
tractors of Flushing, L. I., will probably 
be tried again about December 15. 
Efforts to settle the case outside of court 
have thus far failed. This suit arose 
out of the death of John Dugan, who 





was killed by one of the contracting 


firm’s trucks. 
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Will Rogers Not Doing Much Public 
Speaking and He Tells The Eastern 
Underwriter Why 


There is no man in the United States 
who is more in demand as a public speaker 
at the present time than Will Rogers, the 
cowboy-comedian, philosopher and writer, 
who invests a large part of his income in 
life insurance of which he is a firm be- 
liever; in fact, one of the best boosters 
in America. His income, by the way, is 
close to $200,000 a year. 

But he has so many things to do that 
he had to curtail his activities in some 
respects, and the principal curtailment has 
been in public speaking. He has made an 
exception once in a while—as when he 
kidded the Prince of Wales for fifty min- 
utes at the Piping Rock Club, but it is 
quite characteristic of the big-hearted 
Rogers that he is not cutting down on the 
number of benefit performances where he 
is asked to make an appearance for a 





charity, without compensation, of course. 

Recently, I asked Will Rogers if he 
would not come over to the Hotel Astor 
on Tuesday night and meet the Pamunkeys 
—the unique social organization of which 
the insurance commissioners are the 
nucleus, and of which Joe Button of Vir- 
ginia, is one of the shining lights. 

I told him that it was only necessary 
for him to make a five-minute speech and 
I pointed out that, while he might want 
to accept for reasons of the friendship 
between us, at the same time I knew that 
his time was worth money and that if he 
came he would get a substantial check. 

Now, here is Rogers’ answer, which 
clearly illustrates why he is one of the 
most popular men in America: 

“Thanks a million times for even think- 
ing of me. 

“Now, I have not got time to breathe 
between now and Christmas. I have a 
million things to do and I am sorry you 
mentioned money because I don’t want you 
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to think that money has anything to do 
with it. I am not doing any of that; 
not that I am rich (because it takes all 
I make to pay my insurance premiums), 
but I have so much writing to turn out 
and so many charity entertainments which 
I must attend that I have not got a minute. 
I have not ‘played’ a single pay thing and 
don’t want people to think that I can’t 
run out and do something for friends with- 
out being paid. 

“It just happens that I have so much 
to do between now and Christmas that I 
just can’t make it. 

“Give all the insurance gyps my regards 
and tell them that I am trying to beat 
insurance without dying. 

“Yours with plenty of regards,” 

ILL RoGErs. 





George F. Baker One Up On C. W. 
Higley 

George F. Baker, a great power in the 
financial district and said to be worth 
$300,000,000--when they get up that high 
one guess is as good as another—never 
made a speech in his life despite his long 
career in the money world and his prom- 
inence until last week when he said a few 
words to the young men in the Bond Club 
of New York. The speech was about as 
long as one of Cal Coolidge’s informal 
talks—three sentences in the New York 
“Times.” 


But at that Mr. Baker is one up, as 
my golf friends say, on C. W. Higley, the 
Chicago man who was recently elected 
president of the Hanover Fire and who 
has. a wide and particularly enthusiastic 
personal following and who is also quite 
a financier himself. Mr. Higley has never 
made a speech, Furthermore, his friends 
say he never intends to, not because he is 
disobliging, but “all his life he has been a 
good listener and he just simply cannot 
talk on his feet.” 

And what do you think Mr. Baker said 
in his single speech of a life time. (He is 
an old man.) He advised the young men 
to cultivate one real quality, the posses- 
sion of which, he said, always spelt suc- 
cess. And that quality is integrity. Good 
old-fashioned advice as good today as it 
was in the days of Charlemagne. 


Has Your Secretary Got “Stenographer’s 
Hump?” 

Stenography has produced a new dis- 
ease. It is a deformity medically known 
as “stenographer’s hump.” 

The Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance 
Company is one of the first companies 
to recognize this hazard of stenography 
and to take steps to counteract the in- 
sidious influence of the typewriter. The 
company has established a physical cul- 
ture class for its employes. 

A simple theory lies under the cure 
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specified for the steno hump. The hump 
developed because the body has been 
bent in one position. The physical cul- 
ture class proposes to unbend the hump 
and then to advocate posture at the type- 
writer desk which will prevent its reap- 
pearance. The deformity, no matter how 
serious, can almost invariably be cor- 
rected in a short time, it was said by 
Charles Klenk, assistant secretary of the 
insurance company. 

After a study of the subject Mr. Klenk 
ordered Frank Stepanek, director of 
physical culture, to instruct the men and 
girls of his classes for employes in such 
exercises as well deepen chests and 
straighten shoulders. The classes of 
about thirty men and twenty-five girls 
meet almost nightly in the corridors of 
the insurance company building at 
Broadway and Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee. 

The exercises include chiefly bending 
forward and touching the floor with th 
finger tips, rising slowly while inhaling 
a deep breath until the body is curved 
far backward with the arms extended. 
Another exercise designed to defeat any 
tendency toward stnographer’s hump is 
placing hands on hips and moving the 
elbows backward as far as possible while 
taking a deep breath in cadence. 

Following the exercises the employes 
are taken to their desks and shown how 
to sit upright but relaxed, shoulders 
straight but comfortably held, head up 
and feet flat on the floor. Such a posi- 
tion if made habitual will correct any 
tendency towards a hump and the work- 
ers will find themselves not only pos- 
sessed of a better carriage, but better 
heaith and ruddy cheeks, Mr. Stepanek 
affirms. 

” * + 


Hartfords Come Through With Another 
Clever Ad 


That big display ad in the Hartford 
“Courant” addressed to the baseball lead- 
ers of the country, meeting in Hartford, 
and inserted by the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity and Hartford Fire was so 
clever that the reaction of some other in- 
surance men was this: ‘Why in the deuce 
didn’t we think of that before the Hart- 
ford bunch did?” 

+ 


* * 


Deserved to Get the Job at That! 


Believe it or not, an advertisement of 
an insurance man looking for a job was 
printed a few days ago reciting among 
the applicant’s other qualifications that 
“T can go around in 90 at golf.” It was 
the first ad of the kind ever seen in the 
insurance district want columns and made 
such an impression upon one executive— 
a golf enthusiast—that he was about to 
write and offer the chap a job when he 
remembered that his own best score was 
95 and he thought: “If I ever get 
chummy enough to go around the links 
with that fellow he would constantly 
show me up.” 

* * * 
Highest Priced Insurance Ad Copy 
Writer 


The highest priced writer of insurance 
copy for page ads is D. P. Kingsley of 
346 Broadway. Mr. Kingsley is also 
president of the New York Life of the 
same address and his advertisement writ- 
ing is only intermittent, but when he does 
turn out one of these compositions it is 
a knock-out and always attracts wide at- 
tention in the business, although the fra- 
ternity is in dark as to who the dis- 
tinguished author is. 


* * * 


Progress of Commercial Casualty 

Those in the know say that the Com- 
mercial Casualty will be one of the com- 
panies making a fine showing this year. 
The recent increase in the capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, with corres- 
ponding increase in surplus, was a pro- 
gressive step. From the field there have 
been numerous visitors to the home office 
in Newark during the last couple of 
months, one from the Coast being Frank 
J. Wallace, of Willard O. Wayman & 
Co., general agents, San Francisco. By 
the way, he is a brother of L. A. Wallace 
of Johnson & Higgins, New York. 
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of the Commercial, has returned from 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 

The New York, Newark and Brooklyn 
offices of the Commercial are making 
steady progress. In Newark the present 
local quarters have been outgrown and 
F. W. Franzen, the Newark manager, 
will have larger quarters soon. Floyd N. 
Dull, one of the most able of the local 
casualty managers, is in charge of the 
New York business; with title of resi- 
dent vice-president; and L. W. Reinhard 
is manager for Brooklyn, and is one of 
the veterans of the company. 

+ * > 


Cartwright in Town 
Charles M. Cartwright, editor of “The 


National Underwriter,” was one of the 
drawing cards at the Astor this week. 
He is an editor who has made a success 
of the newspaper business without get- 
ting excited by anything that happens 
therein. Tell him before you tell any 
one else that Henry Evans is dead; 
that the New York Life has passed a 
billion in assets; that “Bob” - Williams 
has gone with the Travelers; or any- 
thing else out of the ordinary and not 
a muscle in his face will change. But 
he is real human nevertheless; simply 
has seen so many things happen in more 
than three decades of insurance that 
the only emotion he has when he hears 
something big is whether his Dictaphone 





will sell insurance. 





Are You In On This? 





Agents and Representatives of Standard Accident Insurance 
Company everywhere are taking advantage of a special adver- 
tising campaign for Plate Glass Business. 


The sales literature used in this campaign was designed and 
constructed only after a thorough research into the Plate 
Glass Insurance market—and already is producing a nice in- 
crease in the volume of Plate Glass premiums. 


This campaign is characteristic of the methods used by 
Standard Accident in preparing advertising material that 


If you are looking for an Agency Connection with a reliable 
progressive Company, write the Home Office at Detroit. 


Standard Accident Insurance Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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is in working trim. Like Arthur Bris- 
bane he talks his long stories into a ma- 
chine. 

In Evanston, Ill, where he has his 
home he is president of the Library and 
holds other important positions showing 
the regard in which his townsmen hold 
him. Mrs. Cartwright, also prominent in 
the intellectual and club life of Evans- 
ton (home of Northwestern University), 
is also in New York, 

* 


Rating Schedule for Stills 


Over in Pittsburgh some insurance 
man has amused himself by getting up in 
the form of a loose page rating schedule 
for stills the following rates, credits, re- 
ductions, etc. : 

Stills—Buildings and Machinery 
PN > So iknow acne tee eten 
Add for deficiencies as follows: 

Smoke stack not properly con- 


cealed from revenue officers... .50 
Mash vats not covered with 

EI os ie ey cre erate ext 50 
Concentrated lye in mash....... 50 


Wood alcohol or nitro-glycerin 
BCR TO ANGE ook cccceccs cece 1.00 
Allow credits as follows: 
If state officers on payroll, de- 


GEE ccs cn oocancineereevane ci 2.00 
Deducts for each guard with ap- 
proved Winchester, not to ex- 
CECE TO URTED oi. vg isis decease 10 
Night watchman, with approved 
labeled whistle, deduct....... 25 
Watch-clock service, reporting 
to county judge, deduct...... 75 
lf sample of product accompa- 
nies daily report, deduct....100% 
Stock 
OE EO Ce eT eT 2.21 
Add for deficiencies : 
Ordinary raisins used in manu- 
factUring Process ....... 0606 1.85 
“Seedless raisins” used ........ 1.91 
Stock stored in glass receptacles .50 
Allow credits for: 
Stock kept in gallon paint cans.. 1.85 
If buried underground, between 
BE see 0s Us vives . & 
kk eee . a 


ee seco Ae 
Use and Occupancy: 

To arrive at use and occupancy rate, 
divide assured’s price per gallon by 
number of county officials on his 
payroll, and subtract from this the 
percentage of fusel oil content in 
finished product. 

Permit for Day Work to be charged 


for as per Special Day Work 
Schedule. 
General Suggestions as to Good Under- 
writing 


Never bind the company without first 
submitting sample to special agent for 
approval. We suggest that samples also 
be mailed to State Insurance Commis- 
sion. Always make sample large enough 
to allow experimentation on janitor. 
Agents should see that their life insur- 
ance is paid up before soliciting lines. 
NOTE—A complete list of all stills in 
your section may be obtained from the 
Bootleggers’ Protective Association. 

Never fail to quote price of manufac- 
tured product when sending information 
to special agent, and remember that each 
risk will be subjected to very careful 
inspection. 

If owner has ever done any rock crush- 
ing for the Federal Government, double 
final rate obtained on application of 
schedule and attach fireworks permit and 
all clauses and warranties applicable to 
stone quarries. 

Grades of Commissions Paid 


COMET SUS 5s cicciwie vine hie pewe 40% 
ee | nea ee me enemy 30% 
OMNES ssse acre ee cree ee IOS 25% 
Ordinary Wash Boiler Used in 
ROCCE Ait oes saa cies Bee aceene 10% 
4 * * 


The whole world advertises an adver- 
tiser. 

The business man who advertises, 
waits on trade; and the one who doesn’t 
waits for trade. 

Reporting late to work is like a run on 
a girl’s stocking. The run causes the en- 
tire weave to unravel, and likewise the 
tardiness disorganizes one’s efficiency 


for the whole day. And in both cases 
the appearance is unsightly. 
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On May 10, 1925 
we will be thirty years old 


WE WANT MORE AGENTS 


Do you want another casualty company? 








Why not write me about it. 
We could get better ac- 
quainted, anyway, even if 
we did no business with each 
other; and we MIGHT be 
useful to each other—the only 
way to know is to find out. 








EDSON S. LOTT, President 


United States Casualty Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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THE BASIS OF CREDIT IS THE CONFIDENCE 
THAT ONE HAS IN THE ABILITY AND WILLING- 
NESS OF ANOTHER TO FULFILL HIS PROMISE. 





THE RED ROYAL SHIELD ON AN INSURANCE 
POLICY MARKS A PROMISE FAITHFULLY 
FULFILLED BY THE COMPANY THROUGHOUT 
SEVENTY-NINE YEARS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 
ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milton Dargan, Manager Elwin W. Law, Manager ; 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Prederick B. Kellam, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers Rolla V. Watt, Manager 
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